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Chatham House, 
10 St. James’s Square. 
LONDON, S.W.l. 

7th March 1968. 



Sir, 

In February 1967 your predecessor asked the Advisory Council on the Penal 
System to consider the regime for long-term prisoners detained in conditions of 
maximum security, and to make recommendations. 

The Council appointed the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Leo Abse and Dr. Peter 
Scott as members of a Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
Radzinowicz to carry out this task. The Sub-Committee’s report has been 
fully discussed by the Council at meetings held on 29th January 1968 and 15th 
February 1968 and subject to the reservations to which attention is drawn in 
this letter the Council has adopted it. I have the honour, on behalf of the 
Council, to submit the report for your consideration. 

The Sub-Committee found it impossible to discharge its assignment without 
e.xamining the framework of security within which the regime will have to 
operate and the type of prison in which the prisoners in question are to be 
detained. During the course of its inquiry the Sub-Committee became 
increasingly doubtful about the possibility of establishing a satisfactory regime 
within a fortress-type prison in which all maximum security prisoners were 
concentrated. As a result, the Sub-Committee concluded that the setting up 
of a small prison for a restricted category of long sentence prisoners in con- 
ditions of near-absolute security is not the right solution to what are admittedly 
very difficult problems, and it recommends that these prisoners should instead 
be dispersed amongst three or four larger prisons with strengthened perimeter 
security. 

The Council appreciates that dispersal would result in a marginally lower 
degree of security than that available under a policy of concentration and that 
it would be more difficult to keep close surveillance over highly dangerous 
offenders if they were dispersed amongst three or four prisons in the way the 
Sub-Committee reco mm ends. The Council recognises that the arguments are 
finely balanced and some members of the Council are not entirely convinced 
that some form of concentration might not be the right solution. But the 
Council as a whole shares the Sub-Committee’s view that the balance of 
advantage lies in adopting a policy of dispersal. 

The Council also agrees that a liberal regime of the kind which the Sub- 
Committee recommends cannot be introduced unless it is accompanied by an 
extremely high degree of perimeter security. With the exception of Dr. Scott, 
who has submitted a note of reservation, the members of the Sub-Cormnittee 
have reached the view on the evidence available to them that adequate perimeter 
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security cannot be achieved without providing armed guards in the watch 
towers on or outside the perimeter of the prison. On this issue there are two 
schools of thought amongst the Council. Some of us consider that the intro- 
duction of firearms would be a serious retrogression in the evolution of the 
British penal system and wish to associate ourselves on this point with Dr. 
Scott’s note of reservation. Those of us who take this view are Mr. Blom- 
Cooper, Lord Delacourt-Smith, Mr. Millard, Lady Serota, Mr. Twist, Lady 
Wootton and myself. 

The other members of the Council— Lord Justice Widgery, Mr. Mark 
Carlisle, Mr. Mars-Jones, Mr. Noble, Lady Rothschild and Lord Sandford— 
support’ the Sub-Committee’s recommendations on this point. They are 
unanimous that before a decision to introduce firearms is made it would be 
essential for further consultation to be held with the prison service at all levels 
and for the authorities professionally charged with security to examine in 
detail how the necessary degree of perimeter security should be achieved. If 
these authorities were to advise you that adequate security can be attained 
either now or in the future without resorting to armed guards both the Sub- 
committee and those Council members who wholly support its findings would 
be happy to accept that conclusion. 

There is one final point. The Sub-Committee decided, in our view righfly, 
that the number of long-term female prisoners who need maximum security 
was too small to justify including them in its terms of reference. The Council 
is however, anxious to ensure that the problem does not go by default and 
trusts that the Home Office will give it attention in the light of the considerations 
set out in the Sub-Committee’s report. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Kenneth Younger 



The RL Hon. James Callaghan, M.P., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 
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SECTION 1 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Home Secretary asked the Advisory Council on the Penal System 
“to consider the regime for long-term prisoners detained in conditions of 
maximum security, and to make recommendations". We were appointed as 
members of the Sub-Committee to which the Council referred the Home 
Secretary’s remit. 

Method of work 

2. We held our first meeting on I3lh March 1967. NVe thought it necessary 
to obtain both WTitten and oral evidence from a wide range of people concerned 
with the treatment of long-term prisoners in this country, and to visit the three 
security units in which a small number of our maximum security prisoners are 
now contained. We also visited three other prisons in this country and the 
Special Hospital at Broadmoor. During these visits we took evidence from 
both staff and prisoners, and, in addition, we spent seven days in taking oral 
evidence from other witnesses in this country. 

3. It seemed to us essential to gain first hand knowledge of how other countries 
were tackling the problem of the containment of long-term maximum security 
prisoners. We were enabled to do so — although Mr. H. J. Taylor, one of our 
assessors, was unfortunately not enabled to accompany us — and we made two 
short visits abroad. On the first, we visited prisons in Denmark, Sweden, the 
Land of Baden Wurtenberg in the Federal Republic of Germany and in France. 
On the second, we visited prisons in two States of America, and three of the 
prisons of the American Federal Bureau of Prisons. On al! our visits we were 
made most welcome, and. besides visiting the various institutions, vve were able 
to have full and very useful discussions with those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the prison systems concerned. We are most grateful for the help 
we received from them. 

4. In all we have visited twenty institutions, seen about two hundred people, 
and met together as a committee on forty-six days. A list of those who have 
helped us by giving written or oral evidence, and of the institutions vv'e have 
visited, is in Appendix A. 

5. We are most grateful to all our witnesses for their co-operation, and for 
their readiness to give us a frank account of their experiences in dealing with 
long-term prisoners, to admit to failures and mistakes, as well as to mention 
apparent successes, and to express their own views on the problems before us. 
We aimed to keep our discussions with witnesses as informal as possible, and, 
with very few exceptions, vve have not in our report quoted any particular 
witness in support of the views we express. Despite this we are sure they will 
realise that our views have been formed and altered by w'hat we learnt in the 
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course of our inquiries, and that we w'ould in many cases have been glad of 
further opportunities to discuss with some of our earlier witnesses the views 
that we had later begun to form. 

6. We have had in the forefront of our minds the need for a very speedy 
report since urgent decisions about the treatment of long-term prisoners need 
to be taken, fhe need for speed precluded us from contemplating the estab- 
lishment of research projects into the treatment of long-term prisoners, or into 
the effects of various types of regime. We did, however, approach the Home 
Office Research Unit, and with their co-operation four studies were made for 
us. The first two, by members of the Research Unit itself, related to the 
trends in the imposition of long prison sentences in this country, and to the 
records of escapes from closed prisons in recent years. The information on 
these subjects contained in Sections II and V of our report, and the relevant 
appendices, derives from these studies. The third study was carried out for us 
by Dr. R. F. Sparks of the Cambridge Institute of Criminology and was a brief 
review of the information in the existing literature of penology about the social 
structure of ma.ximum security prisons, the role of the long-term prisoner in 
that structure, and a review of material concerning the problem of deterioration 
during imprisonment. We have drawn on Dr. Sparks’ study in Sections VII 
and XIII of our report. 

7. The fourth and most extensive study was an analysis of the records of the 
138 prisoners who had been assigned to Category A. (The significance of this 
Category is explained in paragraph 20 of our report.) The survey was carried 
out under the direction of Dr. D. I. West of the Cambridge Institute of Crimino- 
logy. We refer throughout our report to information obtained from this 
study, and a summary of Dr. West's findings is given in Appendix C. For 
various reasons, notably the unevenness of the amount of information contained 
in the records themselves, this study did not provide a fully comprehensive 
picture of these Category prisoners. But it did add greatly to our knowledge 
of them and gave us an indispensable grounding of fact against which to check 
opinion. .Mso one of our own members made a summary for us of the material 
available concerning the attitude of foreign administrations to proposals that 
prisoners should be permitted conjugal visits. 

8. We ha\e been most fortunate to have Mr. H. J. Taylor, Chief Director of 
Prisons, and Mr. W. N. Hyde of the Prison Department as our assessors. We 
must, of course, make it clear that the conclusions and recommendations of the 
report are ours alone. Mr. Taylor’s advice, based on his long experience, has 
been of inestimable value to us and we have drawn upon it extensively. We 
are also very grateful to the Home Office for the assistance of Mr. Hyde, who 
has accompanied us on all our visits at home and abroad and has attended all 
our meetings and deliberations. It was natural that we should have asked him 
to draft our report. We are deeply grateful to him for having undertaken this 
task and for having completed it so promptly and so well. Mr. T. S. Lodge, 
the Director of the Home Office Research Unit, has given us valuable assist- 
ance in setting afoot several pieces of research, which have proved most 
important to us. Finally we must put on record the debt that we owe to 
Major L. Snowden who has been our Secretary'. He has been responsible for 
assembling the bulk of the papers submitted to us, he has made all the 
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arrangements for our visits at home and abroad, and has collated the evidence 
we received. He has thus enabled us to make the most effective use of our 
time and resources throughout. 

Interpretation of Terms of Reference 

9. In view of the need to present a report as soon as possible we have 
excluded women prisoners, very few of whom require maximum security, from 
our terms of reference. Since long-term prisoners form only a small proportion 
of the prison population there are many aspects of the prison system with which 
we are not concerned. Our terms of reference preclude us from considering 
those long-term prisoners who can, and therefore should, be contained in 
semi-secure or open prisons. For the reasons given in paragraph 174 we have 
not considered in any detail the last months of a prisoner’s sentence, and we 
are not concerned with the very important subject of the after-care of long-term 
prisoners. On the other hand, it was obvious to us from the beginning of our 
work, and became even more apparent as our work proceeded, that it is not 
possible to consider a prison regime in abstraction from its environment. The 
regime is directly affected by the physical conditions in the prison, the size and 
nature of the prison population, and above all by the quality of the prison 
staff. We have given consideration to these and other matters in the course of 
our work. 

10. We have been in no doubt of the importance and difficulties of the task 
given to us. The manner in which the prison service of this country meets the 
challenge of containing long-term prisoners in conditions that combine security 
and humanity will have a lasting effect on the service as a whole. Our inquiries 
have shown that other countries are facing many of the same problems. They 
will watch with interest how this country tackles them. We have had to 
consider difficult problems. We have no perfect or simple solutions to offer, 
but we hope this report will make a contribution towards their solution. 
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SECTION II 



THE BACKGROUND 



Increase in Crime 

11. The community is rightly concerned about the increase in crime in recent 
years. The total number of indictable offences known to the police increased 
from 545,562 in 1957 to 1,199,859 in 1966*. The number of offences of violence 
against the person increased from 10,960 to 26,716 in the same period. The 
number of indictable offences involving firearms known to the police (which is 
not the same as the number in which firearms were actually used) has trebled 
in six years, from 552 in 1961 to 1,511 in 1966. As part, though only a small 
part, of these total figures, there has been in recent years an increase in large 
scale robt^ries and wage snatches in w’hich the offenders have carried weapons, 
have had no hesitation in using violence, and in which considerable sums of 
money have been taken. Behind these figures lies an increase in human 
suffering among the victims of crime. 

12. The rise in the total number of offences has been accompanied, especially 
in the last two or three years, by a striking increase in the prison population. 
The number of adult men in prison on 15th October 1967 was 24,229, compared 
with an average population in 1964 of 21,220. This increase has led to even 
greater overcrowding in our antiquated local prisons and the strain has been 
felt throughout the prison system. The general handicaps imposed by ancient 
and overcrowded prison buildings are often mentioned, but still not fully 
appreciated by the general public. Of 41 closed prisons now in use only three 
have been built since the First World War. 

Long-term Prisoners 

13. Any definition of a long-term prisoner involves drawing an arbitrary 
line. We have defined such a prisoner as one serving a term of imprisonment 
(or in the past of preventive detention) of over four years. We have been 
particularly concerned with prisoners serving sentences of ten years and over. 
Long-term prisoners form only a small proportion of the prison population as 
Table A opposite shows: 

Trend in the Use of L^ong-term Sentences 

14. It is important to know how far there has been an increase in recent 
years in the use of very’ long sentences. The information is summarised in 
Table B opposite. 

15. A quite different picture emerges, however, if an analysis is made of the 
use made by the courts of determinate sentences of fourteen years and over. In 
the years 1956-60 only three prisoners a year on average were received into 

* Our terms of reference do not extend to Scotland and these, and all other figures given 
in our report, refer to England and Wales 
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Table A. Male Adult Prisoners held in Prison on 15th October 1967 



Classes and Sentences 


Number 


Percentage 




Civil Prisoners 


449 . 






Untried prisoners and prisoners awaiting 
sentence 


1.927 


9 -SI 




Prisoners sentenced to: 








Under 12 months 


6,049 


24-97 




12 months to 4 years 


12,450 


51-38 




Over4yearsandlessthan lOyears 


2,476* 


10-22 




10 years 


22It 


0-91 




Over 10 years 


I68t 


0-69 




Life or Her Majesty's Pleasure 


489 


2-02 




Total 


24,229 


100-00 




* Includes 141 serving sentences of preventive 


detention 







+ Includes 43 serving sentences of preventive detention 
t Includes 24 scr-’ing sentences of preventive detention 



Table B. The Use of Very Long Sentences 





Total number of receptions 
under sentence of imprison- 
ment, corrective training 
and preventive detention 
(including death sentences 
commuted to life imprison- 
ment) 


Number of receptions under 
sentence of imprisonment or 
preventi\e detention of ten 
years or over (including life 
imprisonment and death sen- 
tences commuted to life im- 
prisonment shown in brackets) 


Percentage 
(2) 100 
fl) “ 1 




U) 


(2) 


(3) 


1956 


26,479 


73 


(24) 


0-28 


1957 


29,296 


107 


(44) 


0-37 


1958 


31,749 


84 


(34) 


0-26 


1959 


34,605 


79 


(46) 


0-23 


1960 


35,561 


89 


(48) 


0-25 


1961 


38.007 


103 


(49) 


0-27 


1962 


43,152 


96 


(37) 


0-22 


1963 


43,420 


101 


(54) 


0-23 


1964 


41.724 


101 


(54) 


0-24 


1965 


43,382 


116 


(73) 


0-27 


1966 


47,770 


174 


(84) 


0-36 


First nine 
months of 
1967 


35,179 


101 


(67) 


0-30 



This shows that in the years up to 1965 the number of men received into prison on a sentence 
of ten years or more (including life) had not increased gready, and had remained a fairly 
constant proportion of total receptions. There was a considerable increase in 1966, but 
it is not yet dear if any new trend is appearing. 
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prison on deierminate sentences of 14 years and over, and none on determinate 
sentences of 20 years and over. In the years 1961-66 an average of about ten 
prisoners a year were received into prison with such sentences. (The relevant 
information is presented in the form of a bar chart in Appendix B to our 
Reports. The prison system now has to contain a small number of prisoners 
servina determinate sentences who even if they obtain the normal one third 
remission of sentence will have to remain continuously in prison for periods 
benveer. nine and fifteen years. A handful of prisoners sentenced under the 
Official Secrets .Act or in connection with the 1964 mail train robbery will have 
to remain continuously in custody for over fifteen years. We are required 
under our terms of reference to examine some of the consequences of this new 
trend. Sentencing policy itself is not within our terms of reference. 

16. The bar chart in .Appendix B also shows the number of prisoners received 
into prison on sentences of life imprisonment. As is well known most such 
prisoners have in the past been released on licence, with liability to recall, after 
serving about nine years and very few have committed further serious crimes. 
The longest continuous period served by a “lifer” who has been released since 
1950 is twenty-one years and only six have served over twelve years. At the 
present time only two men are now in prison who have been continuously in 
custody for more than fifteen years. But, as successive Home Secretaries have 
made clear, the position has been altered by, first, the restriction, and then the 
abolition, of capital punishment. There are some life sentence prisoners now 
in custody who would in the past have been e.xecuted, and who will probably 
have to be detained for very much longer than the average period because of the 
gravity of iheir crime and/or the danger to the public they would represent if 
released. It is only just ten years since the passage of the Homicide Act 1957 
and we do not yet know how large will be the number of these life sentence 
prisoners who will spend substantially more than ten or twelve years in custody. 
There are undoubtedly some prisoners, including some sexual offenders, who 
cannot in the present state of knowledge safely be released into the community, 
and although we think that a good deal of the talk of considerable numbers of 
prisoners being detained in custody for the term of their natural life has been 
exaggerated, the abolition of capital punishment has clearly added to the 
challenges facing the prison system. 

17. It must not be forgotten that some long-term prisoners receive a series of 
sentences, and spend long periods in prison punctuated only by brief spells of 
libeny. We have no general statistics showing the number of such people, 
but we do know that at least a third of the Category A prisoners co mmi tted the 
offence for which they are now in prison within a year of their last release from 
custody. These people present problems to the prison authorities not dis- 
similar from these of the very small number of prisoners who have to spend 
ten years or more continuously in custody. 

Special Security Units 

18. In 1965 and 1966 the Prison Department established maximum security 
units in parts of Durham, Leicester and Parkhurst prisons. These units were 
established, after certain spectacular escapes, to hold long-term prisoners who 
were thought to be high security risks. There are at present between 50 and 60 
prisoners in these units, about half of whom have previously escaped from 
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prison during their current or previous sentences. There have been no escapes 
from these units. 

19. We visited the three units, which are miniature prisons within prisons, 
and made certain proposals to the Home Secretary about improvements in the 
conditions. Some of these proposals were in line with changes that had already 
been introduced, or were being planned, and other improvements have since 
been made. But no one regards the containment of prisoners in such small 
confined units as anything other than a temporary and most undesirable 
expedient. The physical limitations of the buildings preclude any major 
improvements in the conditions. Despite all that the staff have done and are 
doing, the regime of the units is unsatisfactory for men who have to be in them 
for long periods, and the risk of further disturbances inside the units is a very 
real one. We have therefore had very much in mind, in taking evidence and 
considering our report, the need to move prisoners away from these units at the 
earliest date consistent with security. 

Introduction of Category .4 

20. Following the escape of George Blake from Wormwood Scrubs prison 
the Home Secretary appointed Lord Mountbatten to inquire into prison 
escapes and security. We shall make some general comments about prison 
security in Section V. We are concerned in this Section only with the fact that 
Lord Mountbatten recommended in his report* that prisoners should be 
divided into four main categories according to their security risk. Category A 
prisoners should be those “whose escape would be highly dangerous to the 
public or the police or to the security of the State.” He recommended that 
Category B prisoners should be those for whom the very highest conditions of 
security are not necessary but for whom escape must be made very difficult. 
The Government accepted these recommendations, and in pursuance of them 
the Prison Department drew up early in 1967 a first list of 138 male convicted 
prisoners who were placed in Category A. It was emphasised to us that the 
list had to be drawn up very quickly and that it was subject to review. We 
understand that in the course of that review a number of the prisoners on the 
list have now been downgraded to Category B and a rather larger number of 
other prisoners have been added to those in Category A. We have no reason 
to think, however, that changes in the bst will significantly affect the general 
characteristics of the prisoners in Category A. As we explained in paragraph 
7 Dr. West of the Cambridge University Institute of Criminology undertook 
for us, with two assistants (Dr. Castle and Dr. Gundrey) a study of the records 
of the original 138 prisoners, and we think the conclusions drawm from that 
study can be applied to other prisoners placed on the list over the next few years. 

The Groups of Category A prisoners 

21. What then are the characteristics of Category A prisoners? They are 
all long sentence prisoners. (Only 5 of the 138 were serving a total period of 
imprisonment of less than ten years, 48 w'ere serving periods of fourteen years 
and over and the same number serving life sentences). Beyond that the 
prisoners naturally differed from each other — as do any other group of prisoners 

* Report of the Inquiry into Prison Escapes and Security. 

Cmd. 3175. 1966— Paragraphs 212 and 217. 
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—but some useful generalisation can be made. There is a small group of 6 
prisoners sentenced under the Official Secrets Acts who stand out from the others 
because of their better education, their more stable personality and the fact that 
they have not been in prison before. Another fairly distinct, but very different, 
group, consisted of about twenty prisoners who had been convicted of murder 
following rape, or other sexual behaviour, or of serious sexual assault. Some 
of these men were highly abnormal mentally and we shall say more about them 
in Section XV. Some men convicted of murderous sexual offences had previous 
convictions for other types of serious offence, but, on the whole, this was not 
tme of the ten offenders whose victims were small children and whose offences 
were as alien to the bulk of the professional criminals as to the normal citizen. 
The treatment of these men in prison raises special problems. They are liable 
to attack from other prisoners because of the nature of their offences, and it is 
often necessary to place them, at their own request, in what may be virtually 
solitary' confinement. 

22. The bulk of the prisoners in Category A fall into a larger group. They 
are young, or fairly young, violent professional criminals who are both danger- 
ous and persistent in their criminal activities. Many of them are difficult to 
control even inside prison. Where their most recent conviction is not for 
murder or manslaughter it is usually for robbery with violence or a more serious 
assault*. (Taking the Category A prisoners as a whole, for 130 about whom 
the information was available, and this includes some of the spies, only 12 had 
had no conviction for personal violence outside prison). These violent 
criminals seem to have had decreasing periods of liberty between sentences and 
by and large to have committed increasingly serious crimes. They tend to have 
no legitimate regular employment and, as we shall indicate in Section XI, to 
have disordered personal and family lives. 

23. Category A prisoners are liable to try to escape. Of the 138, 51 had 
escaped or attempted to escape from prison during their present or previous 
sentences and as many as 83 were suspected of making escape plans during their 
current sentence. It is sometimes suggested that a prisoner who is planning to 
escape may in all other respects be a model prisoner. This can be true, but is 
not true of the generality of prisoners in Category A. For example, perhaps 
the most troublesome prisoners were 24 who had been found guilty of 
assaulting a prison officer during their current sentence. 16 of these 24 men 
had also been involved in escapes or attempted escapes during their current or 
previous imprisonment. 

24. These are some of the facts revealed from a study of the records of Cate- 
gory A prisoners. Some further information, including Dr. West’s own 
summary of his findings, is in Appendix C. The records do not, of course, 
adequately reveal the characteristics of the men as they show themselves in 
day to day contact with prison officers. Some are ready, at least outwardly, to 
co-operate with the staff during their imprisonment, and are anxious to keep 
out of further trouble while in custody, even though their basic anti-social 
altitudes remain unaltered. Others are equally determined not to co-operate, 
and to try by every means to prevent the smooth running of the prison. Others 

* See the table in Appendix C. 
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again are so impulsive and aggressive that no predictions about their conduct 
are possible. 

25. Dr. West’s study does not by itself provide the basis for any systematic 
comparison between Category A prisoners and other long sentence prisoners. 
It is clear, however, that the bulk of the long sentence prisoners in Category A 
are very different from the persistent petty thieves and false pretenders who 
form a large proportion of those formerly sentenced to long periods of preventive 
detention. (See paragraphs 66 and 67 of the 1963 Report of the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders concerning preventive detention). 
Our impression, and this is a point which has had a considerable effect on our 
recommendations, is that the bulk of the prisoners in Category A, though 
obviously not all, appear to differ in degree, rather than kind, from other violent 
recidivists serving long sentences. 
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SECTION III 



WHICH PRISONERS NEED MAXIMUM SECURITY 



26. All our witnesses accepted that it was necessary to make some classifi- 
cation of long-term prisoners so as to distinguish between those who needed to 
be contained in conditions of maximum security and those who did not. But 
there was no agreement on the criteria that should be employed in making this 
classification. There was general agreement that only a relatively small 
proportion of the 3,000 long-term prisoners now in prison were really dangerous 
people whose escape from custody must be prevented at virtually all costs, but 
no agreement on how small or large that proportion was, and a wide divergence 
of views on the meaning of dangerousness. 

27. Some of our witnesses pointed out that a prisoner might be an escape 
risk at one time and not another. A prisoner who had not tried to escape, and 
up to then had no intention of doing so, might become an escape risk if he 
received news that his wife was associating with another man. The view was 
expressed that once a prisoner had, for whatever reason, acquired the label of 
an escape risk this would unjustifiably remain with him for the rest of his 
sentence, or in later sentences, and lead to an undue caution in deciding the type 
of prison to which he was to be sent. It was suggested that some men were 
dangerous inside prison, even though they might not try to escape, and that 
others who would be dangerous if they were to escape were nevertheless model 
prisoners. It was suggested that a model prisoner could be biding his time 
before making an escape. It was also suggested to us that the Prison Depart- 
ment too readily equated prisoners needing maximum security with those 
serving long sentences, that some prisoners serving only short sentences were 
still dangerous and must be prevented from escaping, and that some prisoners 
serving long sentences could safely be trusted in open conditions. 

28. The concepts of “maximum security” prisoners and “dangerous” 
prisoners are certainly difficult and shifting ones. There is a danger of applying 
the terms far too widely. It does not help to describe a man convicted of 
common assault as a violent criminal. The majority of those in prison for 
sexual offences are very different from the small number of unpredictable and 
murderous sexual criminals to which we referred in paragraph 22. There is a 
proportion of murderers whose crime was the product of a particular emotional 
situation and who are most unlikely ever to commit a violent crime again. 

29. It may help to clarify the issues by pointing out that there are not one, but 
several, reasons for which it may be necessary to place a long-term prisoner in 
conditions of maximum security. The first is if there is reason to think from his 
past record that he may plan an escape attempt. (In some oases the available 
records of escapes from closed prisons enable a distinction to be made between 
“casual” and “planned” escapes. If this is done it can be shown that, as was 
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to be expected, a prisoner who makes a planned escape is significantly more 
likely to succeed in liis escape by remaining unlawfully at large for at least a 
month.) The second reason is if a prisoner’s previous record, and the interval 
of time between his last release from custody and his most recent conviction, 
suggest that if he escaped he would at once revert to the commission of further 
very serious offences, such as robbery with violence. One of the most depress- 
ing features of the records of escaped prisoners is the frequency w'ith which they 
commit such offences wliile unlawfully at large. The third reason, linked to 
the second, is that a prisoner’s record may suggest that if he escaped he would 
use firearms to resist arrest. (Lord Mountbatten pointed out in paragraph 210 
of his report that many of the most serious offences of shooting at police 
officers with firearms in recent years have been committed by escaped prisoners.) 
A fourth possible reason for placing a prisoner in conditions of maximum 
security is that he is one of the small group of prisoners who are liable, if at 
liberty, seriously to injure or to kill women or young children. Finally, and 
overlapping the other reasons, is the case in which a prisoner is so notorious 
that his escape would be a national scandal, and gravely damage the repute of 
the prison service. 

30. Weighing these various considerations we have reached 'the following 
general conclusions. There is a need to gather as much information about a 
prisoner, and his associates, as possible, before deciding upon his security 
classification. There is a need for the prison authorities to review that classi- 
fication regularly during sentence. (It is not true that prisoners escape only in 
the first months or year of a sentence. Fifteen per cent of the long sentence 
prisoners who have escaped from dosed prisons in recent years did so more 
than three years after reception into prison, and one escaped in his last month of 
sentence.) Nevertheless it is a reasonable proposition that somewhat greater 
risks can be taken towards the end of a man’s sentence. Third, there is a need 
to recognise that whatever classification is made is subject to a wide margin of 
error, that mistakes may be made in either direction, but that because of the 
natural anxiety of those making the classification there is a greater risk of &e 
gradual extension of the maximum security classification so that it is apphed 
to more and more prisoners who are not in fact dangerous. 

31. Having said all that, it remains true that there are prisoners who need, 
and can be recognised as needing, the very highest degree of security that a 
prison system can provide. They include young violent criminals who in the 
course of robbery do not hesitate to throw acid in the faces of their victims, to 
use firearms against shopkeepers and viciously to assault innocent private 
citizens. They include men who have committed murder in the pursuance of 
gain, and who would have no hesitation in doing so again. They include men 
who, for whatever obscure motive, are liable to injure and possibly to kiU 
members of their own, or the opposite, sex, including small children. These 
are facts. We are not, by stating them, trying to raise alarm. We are not 
implying that it will never be safe to release from prison men who have done 
these terrible things. They may become less dangerous during their period in 
custody (as some psychopaths do); they may be susceptible to prison treatment, 
or to medical methods that wiU be devised during their period in custody. 
The time may come when they can properly and safely be released. What we 
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are saying is that it is the clear duty of those charged with their custody to see 
that they do not escape. It is the duty of those who are concerned with devising 
the regime of the prison to recognise the onerous burden that this places on the 
prison officers who are in charge of dangerous men. The overriding consider- 
ation in dealing with this small group of prisoners must be the protection of the 
public. 
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SECTION IV 



CONCENTRATION OR DISPERSAL 

32. There are two ways in which a prison system may attempt to deal with 
prisoners who need the very highest degree of security, including those prisoners 
whose temperament and personality make them very difficult to control in 
prison as well as making them potentially very dangerous if they were to escape. 
The first way, which we term “concentration”, is to place such prisoners 
together in one maximum security prison. The second, which we term 
“dispersal”, is to spread these prisoners among a number of secure prisons. 
Much of the history of penal administration is taken up with the constant 
dialectic between these two methods. By and large the prison system of this 
country has in the past favoured dispersal, but more recently faced with the 
challenges described in Section II the Horae Office has thought the balance of 
advantage to he in a measure of concentration, and the proposal for a new 
small maximum security prison on the Isle of Wight was accepted by Lord 
Mountbatten. The choice between concentration and dispersal is obviously 
one that is central to the future of any penal system: it is a difficult choice, and 
we would emphasise that there are strong arguments on both sides, and that 
neither solution is a panacea, 

33. It is convenient to take first the arguments for and against concentration 
as they affect the prisoners who would be contained in a small maximum 
security prison, and the staff who would be in charge of them. This we do in 
paragraphs 34-37. After that we consider the arguments for and against 
concentration as they affect the whole strategy and purpose of the penal system. 

The atmosphere of a small maximum security prison 

34. We shall assume that if one such prison were established, there would be 
a high staff ratio and that mature and experienced staff would be chosen for it. 
We shall also assume that the security arrangements of such a prison would 
prevent escape, although the ingenuity of a concentrated group of determined 
escapers should not be underestimated. Given those two assumptions, some 
witnesses argued that difficult prisoners would receive a degree of individual 
treatment impossible in a larger prison, and that experimental methods could 
readily be tried out. They argued that since the prison would be new and 
purpose-built physical conditions would be better than in any existing prison, 
and that a liberal regime could then be built up on the basis of good security 
and of good relations between staff and prisoners. They cited the experience 
of some of the existing special wings to show that good relations can be estab- 
lished between good officers and at least a proportion of even the most difficult 
and dangerous prisoners. We accept this. 

35. We are sure that if a new small maximum security prison were built in 
this country a strenuous attempt would be made to realise these aims, and 
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inaxiinuni custody would not be equated with, nunimuni treatment. But there 
are important factors which would tell against the establishment of a satisfactory 
regime. Much of our evidence confirmed that a prison tends to have a domi- 
nant atmosphere which may or may not be the atmosphere that the governor 
and staff hope to achieve. A small maximum security prison would be a 
building designed, and obviously designed, for secure containment. If there 
were only one such prison in the system all the prisoners sent there would be 
publicly labelled as the worst. Once a prisoner has been allocated to that 
prison it would be illogical to move him elsewhere until such time as it was felt 
that security precautions could be somewhat reduced for him. In these circum- 
stances the dominant atmosphere could hardly fail to be excessively custodial. 
There is a danger that the atmosphere might also become repressive with the 
staff attitudes becoming affected by their anxieties about the attitudes and 
activities of a concentrated group of evil men who felt themselves finally rejected 
by society and who felt they had nothing to gain by co-operation and notliing 
to lose by revolt. A witness who had a great deal of experience of organised 
crime drew for us an alarming picture of what could happen if a hundred 
criminal minds were concentrated in one small prison where all their energies 
and ingenuity might be expended on plans for escape or on conflict with 
authority. Other of our witnesses admitted that they would not want to serve 
in such a prison. The likely strain on the staff is shown by the fact that it has 
been suggested that no officer should stay in such a prison for a tour of duty of 
more than twelve months although many of our witnesses argued, on grounds of 
continuity of contact between staff and inmates, that the tour of duty ought to 
be two years or thereabouts. 

36. The possible dangers outlined in the previous paragraph exist in any 
dosed prison, and are not unique to a small maximum security prison. They 
can be combatted in such a prison by many of the methods that are, or can be, 
employed in other closed prisons, and by the adoption of many of the proposals 
contained in the later sections of our report. But we think that the chances of 
the successful establishment of a liberal regime are substantially reduced, and 
the risks of a repressive regime developing are substantially increased, by the 
psychological factors we have mentioned, and in particular by the extreme 
difficulty of the transfer to a different environment of the prisoner who finds 
himself hopelessly at odds with himself, his fellow inmates or the staff. We 
also think there are some more tangible factors that would make the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory regime that much the more difficult of achievement. In 
a small prison there would be less variety of people and of activities than in a 
larger one so that some of the necessary ingredients of a liberal regime would 
be lacking. Some facilities that ought to be available in a long-term prison, 
might not be available in a small prison for 100 or 120 prisoners simply because 
they would cost too much. For the reasons given in Section IX there would 
be difficulties about providing adequate and economic work. Finally, since 
the population would, by definition, have as their common factor only the fact 
that they were regarded as maximum security prisoners it would be very difficult 
to adapt the regime to the apparent needs of the different types of prisoners 
now placed in Category A and to prisoners of different age groups.* 



* See paragraphs 21 to 25 of Section II, and Appendix C which contains a table showing 
the ages of Category A prisoners. 
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The Possible Consequences of Concentration 

37. We are, therefore, persuaded that it would be against the interests of the 
prisoners themselves, and of the officers who would have to control them, if 
the most dangerous prisoners whom we have described earlier in the report were 
concentrated into one prison. There are also some important and more 
general arguments against concentration. We are very doubtful if it is possible 
to select 80, or 100, or 120, of the long-term prisoners now in custody and to be 
sure that they require a different degree of security than other prisoners. The 
proposal to do so presupposes a degree of accuracy in the processes of selection 
that is unlikely to be achieved, and places a weight on the selection processes 
that they are not really able to bear. It may involve a risk that the security of 
other long-term prisoners not so selected, but who are equally dangerous, will 
not receive enough attention, that some will then escape, and another crisis of 
public confidence will result. Another likely result is that a second small 
maximum security prison will be found necessary to supplement the first. 
Indeed it was clear from the evidence given to us that there were tentative plans 
for a second such prison to be established in the Midlands or the North. This 
would have almost the same disadvantages from the point of view of prisoners 
and staff as the first, and would be just as expensive. 

38. We think also that there is some danger that the setting up of these small 
institutions with their emphasis on the custodial functions of the prison service 
would in the long run have an adverse effect on the general respect in which the 
service was held by the community and on recruitment to it. There is some 
evidence that this is beginning to happen in a country we visited in which there 
had been recent emphasis on building prisons whose primary function was 
custodial. On the other hand, we hope, although we cannot in the nature of 
things be certain of this, that if the greater degree of security, which we have no 
doubt is necessary, were built into a range of larger long-term prisons in this 
country, and if that security allowed for a degree of dispersal of the most 
dangerous prisoners, the custodial aspect of the prison service would be seen as 
an integral part of the service as a whole. 



The Problems of Dispersal 

39. Why was it then, in the face of these powerful considerations, that a 
considerable proportion of our English witnesses felt that it was now 
essential to concentrate the most difficult prisoners in one small prison? 
The arguments they put forward were based on the effect of the presence of 
these prisoners on the general regime of long-term prisons. It was strongly 
urged upon us that it was in the interests of the prison service as a whole, 
in the interests of the development of a liberal regime in the bulk of closed 
prisons, and in the interests of the rehabilitation of the prisoners in these prisons, 
that the worst prisoners should be contained elsewhere. Our analysis of the 
evidence indicated several reasons why it was felt that the presence of only a small 
number of Category A prisoners in a larger prison can harm its regime. First, 
the governor and his staff might be so anxious, and rightly anxious, to prevent 
the escape of a few very dangerous prisoners, that restrictions had to be placed 
on the movement and activities of all prisoners. Second, the staff might be so 
concerned, and rightly concerned, with the control of a few prisoners, and the 
prevention of their escape, that they would not be able to devote enough time 
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.nd thoucht to the treatment of the majority. Third, the influence of a few evil 
men exercised partly by intimidation and the threats of violence against other 
nvisoners and partly by the manipulation of situations and grievances, would 
permeate' the whole prison, and militate against all the efforts of the staff. It 
was argued to us that persistent escapers always plotting some new way to 
escape troublemakers, those of an incurable disposition to disobey rules, and 
those determined to dominate the prison, cannot be handled in an ordinary 
prison without restricting the general regime, and maintaining a severe range of 
custodial measures. 

40 There is notliing new in the emphasis on the fact that a few evil and 
unscmpulous men can alter for the worse the whole atmosphere of a prison. 
The following passage occurs in the du Parcq* report on the mutiny at Dart- 
moor in 1932- the last serious mutiny in an Enghsh prison: “They are usually 
voung determined and adventurous. Speaking of one of them Major Morns 
described him as a “leader of men” and this description may well apply to 
others also Their qualities, directed into evil channels, have made them great 
powers for evil and, with many years of monotonous imprisonment facing 
them they may well think it worth while to take great risks. They are danger- 
ous in two main ways: first— because they will be prepared to take great nsks 
themselves to regain their liberty; secondly, because they are capable of exer- 
cising great influence over the weaker-minded prisoners.” Shortly after the 
war the Franklin Committee, appointed to review pumshments m prison, 
recommendedt that “A special establishment should be set aside for prisoners 
who bv enoaging in wholesale trafficking or gangster activities interfere with the 
smooth running of prisons and prejudice the comfort and training of their 
fellows.” 

41 We recomiise the force of this line of argument, and the consistent view 
that the Prison Officers Association have taken in supporting it. There are, 
however, several factors to be taken into account. First, the sociology of a 
orison community, about which we shall say a Uttle m Section VII, is a subtle 
one The removal of the apparent leaders of trouble may only result in the 
appearance of fresh leaders to take their place. Second, a prisoner who is a 
troublemaker at one prison, or at one stage of his sentence, may settle down in 
another prison and at another stage of his sentence. Here we are able to draw 
on some very significant American evidence. Between the wars the U.S. 
Federal Bureau of Prisons adopted the concept of concentration, and for a time 
sent their most difficult prisoners to Alcatraz. They were then forced by a 
combination of financial and other reasons to abandon that site and Q^cided 
not to build a fresh Alcatraz but to adopt instead a measure of dispersal. All 
our American witnesses agreed that when Alcatraz was closed, and its inmates 
dispersed to other very secure prisons, the majority settled down into their new 
communities. t Some prisoners who had been very difficult and recalcitrant 
at Alcatraz, and for whom there seemed no hope, had behaved very much better 

' • Pace 6 of the Report On the Circumstances Connected with the Recant Disorder at 
Dartmoor Convict Prison (Cmd. 4010—1932) , . n • n * i 

t Paragraph 90 of the Report of a Comimttee to Review Pmishroen s m Prisons, Borstal 

Institutions, Approved Schoob and Remand Homes. (Cmd. 8256 1951) _ v, . , 

± This evidence would, of course, be compatible with the view that these prisoners had only 
leint lheh: lesson became they had first been sent to Alcatraz. Our American witnesses 
did not so interpret it. 
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when moved. A small proportion of these prisoners were still very dangerous 
disruptive, but the general regime of the other prisons was not jeopardised. 
This American evidence reinforced our view that to move the most recalcitrant 
prisoners to a small maximum security prison, and to leave them there, is likely 
to increase the number of apparently incorrigible prisoners with whom the 
system as a whole has to cope. 

A Disruptive Minority 

42. There will, however, be a certain number of prisoners who need to be 
removed from the general population of a long-term prison if its regime is not 
to be disrupted. It does not follow from this that such men should be brought 
together in a maximum security prison which is designed not only to contain 
them, but also to contain other prisoners who need to be prevented at all costs 
from escaping but who may not themselves be a disruptive influence in a general 
prison commimity. In our view it would be preferable to deal with this small 
minority of prisoners in a separate segregation unit which is within a larger 
prison, so that there can be some continuity of treatment, some possibility of 
ready transfer between the unit and the main part of the prison, and above all, 
so that the prisoner, however difficult he may be, is not treated as having been 
abandoned by the prison system as a whole. We shall develop these ideas at 
greater length in Section XIV. All we are concerned to point out here is that 
concentration is not the only, or in our view the best, way of meeting the 
problem of the satisfactory containment of disruptive and violent prisoners. 
Indeed the prison system of this country has always had to contain a proportion 
of difficult and dangerous men. As indicated in paragraph 32, it has in the past 
preferred dispersal to concentration, and has, despite this, been able to develop 
an increasingly liberal regime for long-term prisoners. It was not the fear of 
disruption inside prisons that led to the establishment of the present maximum 
security units but fear of escapes. If, but only if, the necessary degree of 
security were provided we believe the majority of Category A prisoners could 
be absorbed into the population of a larger recidivist prison. We believe that 
the minority that could not be absorbed should be dealt with in a separate 
segregation unit within such a prison. We, therefore, turn now to the general 
topics of escapes and security. 
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SECTION V 



ESCAPES AND SECURITY MEASURES 

43. Some of our witnesses suggested that prisoners would always escape. 
They implied, without putting it in quite these terms, that there would be some- 
thing very oppressive about a prison system from which there were no escapes. 
There is a confusion of thought here that needs clarification. We are in no 
doubt that in the prison system of any civilised country a considerable proportion 
of prisoners should be trusted in conditions of minimum security, in open 
prisons, or by being allowed to work outside the prison. It is inevitable that 
some of these prisoners will abscond. Reasonable care must be taken in 
selecting prisoners for open prisons, but, provided this is done, the fact that 
some abscond is not a matter of grave concern. But there are certain prisoners 
whom the authorities deliberately place in closed prisons, and do not allow to 
work outside them. The aim must be to ensure that no such prisoners escape. 
We recognise that financial and other considerations may preclude the taking 
of the security measures that would be needed if this aim were always to be 
realised. It is particularly important, however, that it should be realised for 
long-term prisoners placed in closed prisons. The processes of law have 
imposed such sentences for the protection of society and it is the job of the 
prison to see that the law is not frustrated by escape. 

Rate of Escape 

44. Some statistics about escapes from closed prisons in England and Wales 
in the last six years are given in Appendix. D. These show that there had been 
no increase in the rate of escape from closed prisons over that period. As 
several witnesses pointed out to us, this fact might surprise the man in the 
street who remembers the publicity given in 1966 to the alleged failures of our 
system of prison security. It was in fact certain spectacular escapes rather 
than an increase in the rate of escape that triggered off the recent storm. We 
do not, however, share the view implicit in some of the evidence we have received 
that provided a few particularly notorious prisoners were prevented from 
escaping there was reaUy nothing much else to be worried about. The infor- 
mation in Appendix D shows also that a substantial proportion of those who 
escaped from closed prisons were long-term prisoners. If one leaves out remand 
prisoners, almost half of the remaining escapers were prisoners serving long 
sentences, and twenty per cent came from the very small group of prisoners 
(not more than two per cent of the prison population) serving determinate 
sentences of ten years or more. There is, of course, nothing surprising in the 
fact that long-term prisoners should try and escape. But that is no reason for 
allowing them to succeed. 

45. Because of the different ways in which the statistics are kept, and escapes 
are defined, we have not been able to make any satisfactory and vaUd compari- 
sons between the rate of escape from prisons in this country and from those 
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abroad. We noted, however, that during the last six years there has been at 
least one successful escape from each of the closed prisons of this country in 
which long-term prisoners are regularly held. There has been no successful 
escape in the same period from the prisons we visited in the United States, and 
the same was true of some of the prisons we visited in Europe. (Lest this 
comment be misunderstood we must make it quite clear that this difference is 
not due to laxity on the part of the staff of our prisons, or to blatant disregard of 
security. It is primarily due to the various handicaps to efficient security in 
our overcrowded and out of date prisons to which Lord Mountbatten referred 
in his report). Our conclusion is that there needs to be an increase in what we 
might term the “co-efficient of security” in all the closed prisons of this country, 
and in particular that effective security measures must underlie any future 
regime for long-term prisoners. 

46. It seems to us that only by such a general increase in the security of long- 
term prisons can the prison system meet the challenges to which we referred in 
Section II. Our nineteenth century buildings are out of date : so are the 
concepts of security that went with them. The increase in violent crime, and 
in particular in organised violent crime, has to be matched by the gradual 
establishment of a range of security prisons in which serious long-term offenders 
can be adequately contained, without prejudice to the development of a satis- 
factory regime. One of our greatest misgivings about the present proposals for 
the concentration of a small number of offenders is that they do not seem part 
of any such long-term plan, and that a proposal designed to meet the immediate 
tactical situation may, in practice, prove quite unsuited to the general strategy 
of the future. But we cannot rebuild or replace our existing prisons overnight, 
and the final choice between concentration and dispersal must depend on how 
far and by what means the requisite degree of security can be obtained in a 
number of prisons in the next few years. 



Security Measures 

47. The nature of the measures taken to prevent prisoners escaping from a 
maximum security prison must have a decisive effect on the type of regime that 
is possible wi thi n the prison. We have, therefore, been concerned in all our 
inquiries with security*. In the rest of this Section we consider the measures 
that are needed in a maximum security prison, bearing in mind both the nature 
of the regime that we have in mind for such a prison, and the possibility of it 
containing a number of Category A prisoners of the type we have described in 
Section II of our report. 

Perimeter Security 

48. Our central theme is the need for the strengthening of perimeter security. 
There was general agreement among our witnesses, as there would not have 
been some years ago, of the advantages of perimeter security. It does not 
continually obtrude into the normal activities of the prisoner’s day to the same 
extent as happens under a system of security in which the prisoner cannot 
move a few yards from one part of the prison to another without the locking 

♦ We use the term “security” to refer only to the prevention of escapes. Prisoners need 
surveillance for other reasons, for example, to prevent intumdation and^violence in prison, 
and jve refer to these aspects of the regime under the heading of “control’ . 
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and unlocking of doors. It enables a degree of movement to take place within 
the prison : it also enables there to be a degree of freedom of association for 
prisoners that may not be countenanced if there is the risk that once a group of 
prisoners band together, and reach the boundary of the prison, they are able 
quickly to get over or through it. It is our impression that prison ofScers gain 
confidence when they know that the perimeter of the prison is adequately 
secured and are more able to involve themselves in other activities of the prison, 
and in the treatment of prisoners, without constantly looking over their 
shoulders and wondering if a prisoner is going to get away. Finally, and most 
important, we believe, on the basis of all the evidence we have received, that the 
strengthening of the security of the perimeter of a prison removes the very 
understandable fear in the minds of many of our English witnesses that the 
improvement of security will damage the general regime of the prison, lead to 
greater restrictions being placed on prisoners and thus hinder their treatment, 
and even, perhaps, lead to riots or disturbances within the prison itself. 

Elements of Secnrity 

49. But the strengthening of the perimeter in no way removes the need for 
other security measures to be taken. In particular it does not alter the vital 
fact that the first and most important element in the security of any prison is an 
adequate, alert and well trained staff. An alert staff will note, and consider the 
significance of, any unusual behaviour in the prison. They wiU have a good 
intelligence system within the prison. There will also be links with the police 
both for intelligence purposes and to ensure that help is immediately available 
should a threat to security be suspected. There is also an important psycho- 
logical element to security. Escaping is infectious. A successful escape 
encourages other attempts and it therefore makes a great difference to the 
atmosphere of a prison if the prisoners believe that the security is impregnable, 
and that new and efficient security devices will continue to foil any escape 
attempt. The security routines need to be enveloped in some degree of secrecy, 
and must not become generally known to the prisoners. They also need to be 
changed and tested from time to time to keep staff alert. 

50. Nor, in addition, does better perimeter security, or these more subtle and 
sophisticated approaches to security, remove the need for the traditional 
physical barriers on the windows and doors of prison buildings, and for regular 
and systematic checks that they have not been tampered with. We envisage a 
regime in which prisoners would spend less time locked in their cells, or confined 
to one room. It remains essential that the cells should be adequately secured, 
and that prisoners should know that their security is regularly checked. 

51. No maximum security prison for long-term prisoners should be built in 
a town since there is likely to be an insufficient amount of clear ground outside 
the boundary. Moreover, it is too easy for escapers to disappear at once into a 
dense urban community. If dangerous prisoners are to be dispersed it should 
be to prisons in the country, where it is possible to observe anyone approaching 
the perimeter, and to insist that only a controlled path to the entrance of the 
prison may be used. Arrangements need to be made to hold visitors at the 
entrance w'hile checks are made of their identity. There should be a separately 
controlled entrance for vehicles. Double gates are needed at the entrance, and 
their separate opening should be electrically regulated from a separate control 
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point One advantage of such arrangements is that prisoners know that even 
even if they overpower an officer and obtain whatever keys he may be carrying 
they will not be able to unlock the perimeter gates. There is the risk that 
instead a group of determined and dangerous men will try to use an officer as a 
hostage. We received a good deal of evidence of the importance of both pri- 
soners and staff knowing of the existence of a quite inflexible rule that the gates 
would not be opened because a hostage had been taken. If this is fully accepted, 
the chances of prisoners contemplating the seizing of hostages are much reduced. 

52. In our view the perimeter boundary itself should be guarded by two high 
wire fences with dead ground in between. Such fences, which should be 
floodlit at night, can be so constructed that they are very difficult for the ordinary 
prisoner to scale, and we are satisfied that they offer considerable advantages 
over the old fashioned prison wall. First, they are less oppressive to the 
prisoner and do not entirely restrict his ability to see beyond the prison. Second, 
they greatly assist the observation of what is happening within and outside the 
prison. Third, they are very much cheaper. (Some American witnesses 
estimated that two fences cost less than a quarter of the cost of a wall and were 
more efficient in producing security). Two fences provide the central feature 
of what several witnesses described to us as defence in depth. They should be 
supplemented by some type of barrier inside the perimeter marking the point 
beyond which no prisoner may walk without setting off an alarm, and probably 
by an outer barrier beyond the perimeter, designed to mark the point beyond 
which no outsider may approach the perimeter without being challenged. We 
are not competent to pass any judgment on the various forms of v/aming 
devices that can be employed, but a variety of possibilities were mentioned to 
us, all of which could be part of the perimeter security of an English prison. 

Towers 

53. One necessity is good observation over the perimeter and a clear field of 
vision both sides of it. For this the Federal prison system in America, and other 
prisons both in America and in Europe, rely on observation towers manned by 
alert staff who are in constant communication with each other and with a control 
room. We were most impressed by the value of these towers and the import- 
ance our witnesses attached to them. They ensure observation of the peri- 
meter; they also secure a clear view of the recreation area and other areas 
within the perimeter, and enable an officer who is not in any physical contact 
with the prisoners to supervise what is going on, and to give the alarm if need 
be. We regard it as an integral part of the regime we recommend for long- 
term prisoners, and the degree of freedom of movement that we recommend 
should be afforded them, that there should be towers on, or outside, the 
perimeter of the prison from which supervision can be exercised. 

Outside help 

54. With the exception of these towers, the security precautions we envisage 
as the background to the regime of a maximum security prison are now, to a 
greater or lesser degree, being incorporated into the security plans of several of 
the closed prisons of this country. They can be supplemented by patrols; 
given a prison in the country, with clear ground round the perimeter, there can 
be a mobile patrol in a jeep or other vehicle. Will these precautions be enough? 
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One vital point we had to bear in mind in trying to decide on our answer to 
this question was that precautions that are adequate to prevent a prisoner or a 
group of prisoners, from escaping unaided from inside a prison, may well not 
te adequme to prevent them doing so if they are assisted by intruders from 
outside the prison. The classic cases of escapes with outside assistance are 
those of Wilson and Biggs described in graphic detail in the Mountbatten 
report. 



55 It is a curious fact, and one that we cannot satisfactorily explain, that in 
none of the foreign countries we visited had the prisons any experience of 
intruders breaking into a prison to “spring” a prisoner; they gave us no instances 
of any form of direct outside help (as distinct from the attempted smuggling in 
of contraband or weapons) more striking than the presence of a convenient car 
outside the boundary of a prison. This difference may be due to the greater 
perimeter security already established elsewhere. We suspect it also reflects 
some difference in the respective sociologies of crime between this country and 
other countries. Whatever the reason, the difference makes us cautious in 
supposing that precautions that have been adequate elsewhere will prove 
adequate in this country to ensure that a small number of professional criminals 
do not escape. 



56. There is no obvious way of determining how many prisoners, and of what 
type, are likely to receive outside assistance for an escape, and to what len^hs 
outsiders might be prepared to go to rescue an accomplice inside. The Prison 
Department are rightly anxious that they should not merely plan to defeat past 
escapes as General Staffs are said to plan to win past wars. On the other 
hand there are financial limits to what could be done to prevent James Bond 
escaping from a prison. There have been no recent escapes as spectacular as 
those of Wilson and Biggs. We know, however, of a number of other escapes 
in which outside assistance had a part, and we know of certain episodes, of 
which it would not be right for us to give details, in which police action has 
foiled such attempts. We think the possibility of organised outside help cannot 
be discounted whenever a member of a gang of professional lawbreakers is 
held in custody serving a long sentence. The proceeds of a large and success- 
ful robbery might enable members of such a gang to command quite considerable 



resources. 



Further Security Measures 

57. We are forced to conclude that the measures we have so far described 
would not, of themselves, provide the full degree of maximum security which 
the community wiU certainly demand, and, in our view, has a right to expect, if 
a prison is to contain a number of very difficult and dangerous men, and if the 
regime of the prison is to be of the type we shall recommend in the remainder 
of our report. If that degree of security is not provided, and further serious 
escapes occur, there wiU be a renewed demand for repressive measures. What 
further aids to security are possible ? The first is to build yet stronger and more 
elaborate physical barriers to escape, or to intrusion. This would be possible 
for one small maximum security prison, and is indeed envisaged in the present 
plans for the maximum security prison on the Isle of Wight. We think that on 
cost grounds alone it is not practicable to contemplate building such physical 
harriers for a number of larger prisons. Another possibility is to equip the 
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perimeter with devices which would incapacitate either prisoners, or intruders, 
who tried to scale a fence or break through a barrier. Such devices as fences 
that could be electrically charged have been suggested. Our limited inquiries 
indicated the practical ifficulties inherent in any device that has so far been 
developed, and undue reliance on any electric or electronic devices alone involves 
the risk of ingenious and determined prisoners, or their accomplices, beirig 
able to put them out of action. The third possibility is to arm the ^ards in 
the towers. This is the solution adopted in the foreign prisons we visited, and 
it demands our close attention. 



Firearms 

58. The ideal would be to equip ofBcers in the towers not with lethal weapons 
but with some form of non-lethal weapon which would incapacitate but not 
permanently injure those against whom it was used. Our inquiries do not 
suggest that such a weapon is currently available, but we strongly recommend 
that the Home Office Scientific Advisory Group should consider how research 
into the development of non-lethal weapons might be advanced, and that the 
Government should take the initiative in furthering such research. 

59. The arguments against the proposal to arm officers in the towers are 
obvious. There is first and foremost the ethical objection arising from the risk 
that an escaping prisoner or one of his associates from outside would be killed, 
even though officers were instmcted, as they would be, to shoot to disable a.nd 
not to kill. There is the possibility of violence begetting violence and making 
it more likely that any attack on the prison would be carried out by armed men. 
There are the objections to arming members of a civilian service, and the 
objections to introducing what some would regard as a further measure of 
repression into prisons. There is the risk of a mental breakdown by an officer 
in the tower. On the other hand, no other deterrent would be as powerful, and 
nothing would do as much to convince both prisoners and staff that escape 
attempts would fail as the presence in the towers of alert guards equipped with 
firearms. There have been occasions in the not too distant past when prison 
officers were armed. It is only in the last twenty years that officers at Dartmoor 
supervising outside working parties ceased to carry carbines. The report of 
the inquiry into the 1932 Dartmoor mutiny, to which we have already referred 
(paragraph 40), explains how firearms were used on that occasion to prevent 
prisoners from getting over the wall. Their use was successful. No prisoners 
escaped and there was in fact no loss of Kfe. 

60. In order to make the issue clear, and to meet some of the objections, we 
state more precisely the proposal we have in mind. There would be no question 
under any circumstances of arming officers inside the prison and this means 
that some of the objections based on a belief that the whole atmosphere of the 
prison would be altered have much less force than appears at first sight. The 
atmosphere we found in foreign prisons where such security precautions are 
taken was a relaxed and non-repressive one, and we do not believe that the 
arming of officers on duty on the perimeter of one of our prisons would make the 
atmosphere inside the prison more violent. There would be no question of 
keeping firearms or ammunition inside the prison. The armoury would be 
in one of the towers w^ell away from any possible access by prisoners. The 
officers in the towers would not, as we see it, form a separate group of men from 
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their colleagues. We would expect, subject of course to detailed consultations 
with the Ptfson Officers’ Association, that prison officers would be liable to a 
tour of duty, of perhaps three months, on observation in the towers just as 
officers are liable to other supervisory duties at present. When on such duty 
they would be equipped with a rifle or pistol in the use of which they would be 
trained. Their instructions would be to use this weapon only if it was clear 
that a determined attempt was being made to breach the security of the prison, 
and if sufficient prison officers could not be deployed in time to prevent the 
escape. The whole object would be to deter. We do not, in the light of the 
experience of the American Federal system, tliink there is any real risk of a 
suicidal prisoner seeking to be shot. No American witnesses had experience 
of this. It is most unlikely that an officer would be unable to distinguish 
between a gesture made by crossing the marker line within the perimeter and a 
serious attempt to get over or through the fences. It has been said that in this 
country we do not wish to arm members of the prison service because it might 
be a step towards arming the police. This is to misunderstand the position. 
We do not propose that any member of the prison service should carry arms 
in the prison. We propose only that arms should be available to officers in the 
tower as they are already available to the members of the police if operational 
requirements justify their possible use. Nor do we propose any general use of 
firearms in all the forty or so closed prisons of the country. We are concerned 
only with three or four prisons in which long-term maximum security prisoners 
might be held. 

61 . We make a recommendation about the carrying of firearms with reluc- 
tance and in the knowledge that it may immediately provoke adverse reactions. 
But the best evidence of the likely result of the change we propose is not the 
immediate reaction of those to whom the idea is novel, but the practical ex- 
perience of those who now work in prisons in other countries where the presence 
of armed guards in the observation towers has for long been an accepted part 
of the normal security precautions. To those who recoil from the idea, as we 
ourselves did, we would urge consideration of what are the consequences of 
ruling out this form of deterrent. Either we should expose the public to the 
risk, however small, of the escape of Category A prisoners, with the gravest 
consequences to members of the public, the extent of which could not he fore- 
told in advance, and to the repute and future work of the prison service. Alter- 
natively we should be compelled to recommend continued restrictions on the 
daily and yearly existence of these prisoners of a kind that many liberal minded 
people might well feel even more repugnant than the possible use of firearms. 
We could not, to take only one example, recommend, as we do in Section XI a 
considerable change in the conditions under which a wife may visit her husband 
in a maximum security prison, if we were not also recommending measures to 
strengthen the perimeter security of that prison. In the present situation we 
regard* the arming of officers in the observation towers of a small number of 
closed prisons as an essential, though regrettable, part of the security of a prison 
which aims to provide for long-term prisoners a liberal and humane regime of 
the type we shall recommend in the later part of our report. 



* Dr. Scott is unable to agree with this conclusion for the reasons set out in his note of 
reservation. 
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SECTION VI 



FUTUBE STRATEGY 

62. We now bring together the arguments of the two preceding sections. 
Our conclusion in Section IV was that the balance of advantage lay in the 
dispersal and not the concentration of the most difficult and dangerous long- 
term prisoners, provided that this was compatible with the necessary degree of 
security. Our conclusion from the arguments in Section V is that the necessary 
degree of security could be provided in three or four prisons if the security 
precautions included the construction of observation towers and the arming of 
the guards in them. Finally, so far as the regime and atmosphere of these 
prisons is concerned, we feel, having tried to weigh up the arguments on both 
sides, that once the security of these prisons had been strengthened, and the 
staff had gained confidence in it, the general regime of the prisons would not be 
jeopardised by the presence among the prison population of a proportion of the 
prisoners who would otherwise be concentrated in one small maxirnum secunty 
prison. This conclusion is, however, subject to two quite essential qualifica- 
tions. The first is that the staff ratios of these prisons must be increased so 
that they are better than those of other prisons in which less difficult and danger- 
ous long-term prisoners are held. We cannot give any precise figure but we 
would hope the staff ratio would be about one uniformed oflicer for three 
prisoners. The second qualification is that our recommendations in Section 
XIV about the control of prisoners and the establishment of separate segre- 
gation units in the prisons should be accepted. 

63. We have so far stated the arguments in general terms. What is the 
immediate practical situation? It would be necessary to increase the security 
of three or four modem prisons built away from towns. There are *ree 
though only three, such prisons now in use (Blundeston, Gartree and Albany) 
and we understand that it is hoped that the new prison at Coldingley will come 
into use next year. Other new closed prisons are planned. We have not been aWe 
to make any detailed inquiries to show if these prisons could be used for the 
purposes we have in mind, but prima facie it seems that they could. It would 
be necessary, for the reasons we have already indicated, to raise the level of the 
security of these long-term prisons even if a smaU^ group of Category A 
prisoners were concentrated elsewhere. The immediate capital expenditure 
needed would seem to be limited to the construction of the towers, and the 
building of a small segregation unit in the prisons. 

Cost 

64. A very important element in the decision on future strategy must be that 
of cost. It is by no means the only element. We hope that even in the present 
economic situation no one will argue for the permanent use of the present 
special security units for long-term prisoners (with all the grave risks which this 
entails and to which we have referred in paragraph 19), just because it would be 
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cheaper to continue them. But we cannot ignore the fact that the capital cost 
per place at the proposed new prison for 120 prisoners is unlikely to be less than 
£25,000. This is several times greater than any figures mentioned to us for the 
capital cost per place in any other new prison either here or in foreign countries. 
Nor does the cost differential stop at the capital cost; with a prison, as with any 
other institution, there are obviously some economies of scale, and the running 
costs per prisoner of a small prison for 120 prisoners are priraa facie likely to be 
greater than for a prison for 400 prisoners. The industry in a larger prison is 
likely to be more efBcient and more profitable. We have not made any 
detailed examination of costs, and we do not, therefore, pretend to be able to 
quantify these general arguments. But we feel that when there are so many 
other demands on the national economy, and particularly on that very small 
proportion of the country’s resources at present devoted to the whole prison 
service, that there needs to be a very strong case indeed for using part of those 
resources to build one small and very expensive institution to which a second 
similar institution might later be added. 

The Design of Alvington 

65. If, however, our general views are not accepted, and a small maximum 
security prison is to be built, we feel it our duty to make known our views on 
the design at present envisaged for a new small maximum security prison on 
the Isle of Wight. We recognise that a good deal of careful planning has gone 
into this design and that the requirements of security cannot be ignored. But 
we do not feel that the designers ha^'e given anything like enough weight to the 
effect of their design on the inhabitants of the prison (staff and prisoners alike) 
and have assumed far too readily that a liberal regime can exist independently 
of its environment. It is our considered view that there are several features of 
the design of the prison, as outlined in paragraphs 273-277 of Lord Mount- 
batten’s Report, that would be bound greatly to intensify some of the problems 
inherent in the concentration of Category A prisoners, would increase the ill 
effects of containment both for prisoner and staff, and would widely be 
regarded as retrograde. 

66. We think the psychological effects on the prisoners of the total sameness 
of their environment, with virtually no movement between cells and workshops, 
would be considerable, as would the effect on staff and visitors of the proposed 
tunnel. We are totally opposed to the concept of a small underground visiting 
room. The proposed workshop space is not sufficient to allow the requisite 
200 square feet per man unless the prison works a double shift system, and while 
we do not rule out experiments v/ith this system it is wrong to be committed to 
it. It seems to us that the association and indoor recreation areas might well 
not be adequate if there were single shift working.. We recognise. the security 
advantages of the design of the central block, but we think the staircases and 
comers will make control and supervision difficult, and that a building on 
several floors needs more staff than a single storey building. We would prefer 
a design that did not involve all the cells looking inwards into a small central 
area. 

67. A major obstacle to the development of a liberal regime would be the 
absence of any separate unit to which difficult and disturbed prisoners could be 
taken, and we think the proposal to have a hospital unit in the prison with no 
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possibility of a change of environment would also militate against the satis- 
factory treatment of disturbed prisoners. Any liberal regime needs both a 
complex of areas in which the majority of prisoners can work, sleep and have 
their being, and what is often called a segregation block, a smaller unit for those 
who will not, or cannot, respond to liberal treatment. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, our fear is that, despite all efforts to the contrary, a prison of the 
proposed design would itself produce the atmosphere of a single segregation 
unit. We do not believe that is what is needed or what the prison service would 
wish to have. 
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SECTION VII 



THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REGIME 



Definitioiis 

68. The Oxford English Dictionary gives various meanings for the words 
regime or regimen. They include “A manner, method of system of rule of 
government. The regulation of such matters as have an influence on the 
preservation or restoration of health. A particular mode of living prescribed 
or adopted for this end”. These definitions remind us that a prison regime 
has both a collective and an individual purpose. It has to provide for the 
good governance of the prison in the interests of staff and prisoners as a whole. 
It has also to take account of the needs of individual prisoners, and the ob- 
ligations placed by the Prison Rules on those in charge of the prison to encourage 
and assist each and every individual to lead “a good and useful life”. 

69. It may make for clarity to use different words to describe different 
aspects of the regime. We shall use the terms “management ”or “control” 
when describing aspects of the regime primarily directed towards the main- 
tenance of good governance. We shall use the word “treatment” for the whole 
complex of activities which have as their primary aim to encourage and assist 
the individual prisoner to live “a good and useful life”, first, in the community 
of the prison and subsequently in the community outside prison. We shall 
reserve the word “training” for the narrow meaning of the acquisition of spe- 
cific skills. But all these various aspects of a regime must form a coherent 
whole and cannot be considered in isolation from each other. The regime of 
a prison must be understood as a whole, and the staff must so understand it. 

Seif Respect 

70. It is all too easy to construct a regime based on what appear to be the 
needs (or the deserts) of prisoners. More thought and research is needed to 
discover what the needs of a human being in prison actually are. But some 
points seem to us clear. A prisoner is a human being of individual worth, 
and the regime should preserve or increase his self-respect. It follows, for 
example, that he should not have to wear ugly and ill-fitting clothes or perform 
what is obviously useless work. He should be able to use a lavatory when he 
has need to do so, without being dependent on the concurrence of the author- 
ities. He should have the opportunity to engage in activities, whether sport, 
or woodwork, or the passing of “O level” in an academic subject, that may 
increase his self-respect. 

Choice 

71. To preserve his self-respect a human being needs to be able to determine 
and direct some portions of his daily life for himself, and to be able to make 
choices for himself. We think the governor of any prison should give a great 
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deal of thought to the subject of choice wltich is not as straightforward as it 
seems. There are some types of prisoners who cannot cope with choice, and 
are best suited to a highly structured environment. Decision making for them 
has to be kept, at least initially, at a very simple level. There are many others 
who need help in the exercise of choice, and need to be encouraged to attempt 
certain things. But with all the necessary qualifications, and accepting that 
the regime of any institution must be based on rules, there are choices and 
decisions that a prisoner can and should be left to make for himself, and in 
general the aim of the regime must be to allow the long-term prisoner to decide 
many more things for himself then happens in most of our closed prisons at 
present. He should have some choice of food. He should after work have the 
right to decide for himself in which of a number of common rooms he will be. 
The range of activities available in a prison should be wide enough to enable a 
prisoner to decide to take part in one and not in another. Intelligent obser- 
vation of a prisoner’s choice can greatly increase the knowledge of the staff 
about him. If a prisoner who is able to do so chooses to retreat into his cell, 
when his fellow-prisoners have chosen to go into the fresh air, this fact of itself 
should be noted by the staff responsible for his treatment, and they should ask 
themselves why he is behaving in this way. 

Variety 

72. Linked to “choice” is the need for a prison, especially a prison holding 
long-term prisoners, to provide access to a variety of interests and of stimuli. 
A prison gains from some changes in its population, and from visitors outside 
the institutions coming into it. One of the worst features of the present small 
security units is that there is no opportunity for any change in company. Other 
obvious examples of this principle of access to stimuh are that a prisoner should 
have the use of a good library, that he should be able to choose between television 
programmes, that he should be able to see the changing clouds and the trees. 

Movement 

73. A degree of movement is itself sometliing that a prisoner needs, and 
that is sadly lacking in the small security units. A prisoner should have to 
move between his cell and his workshop. He should have some degree of 
freedom of movement within the strong perimeter that we have described. If 
a ship is crossing the Atlantic a passenger who is able to walk round it is in 
one sense as much a prisoner on the ship as if he were locked in his cabin. 
But because he can move about he is less conscious of his confinement. No 
prisoner is likely to forget for long that he is in prison, but he should not be 
constantly reminded of it by being confined in a very narrow space. 

Giving or Earning 

74. There is one general point of great importance in considering the 
regime of a prison. Partly because of the obvious needs of prisoners, and 
partly because of some sense of guilt on the part of the community, the advo- 
cates of penal reform often find themselves arguing that more facilities or 
amenities should be “given” to prisoners. Much of the evidence from our 
witnesses was on these lines, and we ourselves shall in the course of the report 
make a good many recommendations for the improvement of the conditions 
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of a prisoner's existence. But because certain facilities ought to be available 
in a prison it does not follow that they should be given to prisoners; there are 
considerable advantages for the regime of the prison, and for the self-respect of 
the prisoners, if they are earned and not given. 

75. We do not mean by this that the regime should be based on an auto- 
matic system of rewards for outward conformity, and punishments for all 
minor breaches of the rules laid down for the outwardly smooth running of 
the institution. Such a regime does not increase self-respect. We mean 
rather that the aim should be to create an atmosphere within the prison which 
will make the prisoner wish to earn for himself improvements in the conditions 
of his existence. The prisoner can earn these by work. We shall suggest, 
for example, that prisoners should have better clothes, but they should make a 
contribution towards the cost out of the earnings of their work. If a record 
library is available we see no reason why prisoners should not, from their 
earnings, make a small financial contribution towards the cost of the records, 
or why, if they do not do so, they should expect to be able to listen to them. 
Small practical measures of this kind go a little way towards reducing the gap 
between the situation in prison and the situation as it will be after release when 
the former prisoner will not have everything provided for him. The prisoner 
should also be able to earn the opportunities for greater variety in his 
daily and yearly routine by his response to his fellow prisoners and to the 
efforts of the staff. If a group of prisoners in the prison are able to enjoy 
certain activities — for example in the production of a play — it is up to the 
individual prisoner to show both staff and the other prisoners in the group that 
he can be trusted to join the group. We shall suggest in Section XIII that 
individual prisoners or groups of prisoners should be able to earn a change in 
their regime for one week a year. We are sure there is scope in other respects 
for experiment in the ways in which prisoners should be given the opportunity 
to exercise some control over their own life in prison. 

The Attitudes of Prisoners 

76. We know that in ordinary life outside prison there can easily be some 
hostility between givers and receivers. A prisoner is likely when he goes into 
prison to feel a sense of grievance over the fact of his imprisonment and to 
be hostile towards the staff. It is unrealistic to expect such a prisoner to be 
“grateful” for improvement in the physical conditions of his existence and to 
show such gratitude by his response to treatment unless there is first brought 
about a constructive relationship between the prisoner and the staff. In this 
respect, as in others, the underlying realities of the situation have to be faced 
and the problems of the governor and his staff understood. 

77. We have tried in the first part of this section to indicate some of the 
general needs of human beings in prison, and in later sections of our report we 
shall attempt to set out some of the further practical appMcations of these 
principles. But we are conscious that in so doing we could give a false picture 
unless the realities of the situation are faced from the beginning. Because we 
shall describe what ought to happen, and we hope will happen, the reader 
might be tempted to assume that given a certain degree of intelligent manage- 
ment it can hardly fail to happen. To believe this is to ignore both the charac- 
teristics of the individuals who make up the prison population and the nature 
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of the community of long-term prisoners. Second, a description of a regime 
at a certain point in time can readily give the impression that a prison for long- 
term prisoners is a static rather than a dynamic community. But institutions 
change and develop and so do the individuals contained in them. 

78. We can illustrate the point from the sphere of work. We shall suggest 
ways in v/hich prisoners can do a good day’s work, and earn the maximum 
allowed to them. But many prisoners have no experience of regular legitimate 
work. In the group of 138 Category A prisoners the majority at the time of 
arrest were either unemployed or engaged in only casual work. Only 17 had 
held a job for more than a year. It is part of prison treatment that men 
should work ; it is also part of prison treatment that their attitude to work both 
in prison and after release should be altered. But a prisoner’s attitude to 
work in prison is not merely a reflection of his own personality; it is also a 
reflection of the sub-culture of the prison. There are some prison workshops 
where a slow tempo of work is part of the tradition, and this may not be changed 
merely by changing either the nature of the work or the rate of earnings. 



The Social Structure of the Prison 

79. It is not appropriate for us to review in any detail the evidence available, 
mostly from American sources, about the social structure of a maximum 
security prison. But some brief indication of the picture that is presented in 
such work is essential to an understanding of the problems facing a, governor 
and his staff. It is a picture of a distinct culture, and a system of social relation- 
ships and social controls, which rigidly separate the inmates as a group from 
the prison administration and treatment personnel. The behaviour and attitudes 
of individual inmates are largely dictated by this system, in accordance with a 
distinctive set of social norms and values — the “inmate code” — enforced by 
sanctions ranging from ostracism to violence. Moreover, it seems from the 
research work studied for us by Dr. Sparks (see paragraph 6) that the inmate 
social system and the prisoners’ acceptance of its norms and values are at 
least in part a response to the experience of imprisonment. They are not 
merely manifestations of a criminal culture existing outside the prison. On the 
other hand it would be generally agreed that even in the most authoritarian 
institutions there are in fact more contacts between staff and prisoners, and 
therefore more chances for staff to influence the patterns of prisoner behaviour, 
than this very over-simplified account would suggest. What matters from the 
point of view of considering the future regime of an institution is that the infor- 
mal social system is not immutable, and can be influenced by the formal organ- 
isation and goals of the prison, and by the attitudes of the staff to the prisoners. 
This is a very important, and in the long run, a hopeful fact. But it must be 
realised that the processes of change may not themselves be comfortable since 
they may involve the breaking of conventions that have been accepted and 
found useful by prisoners and staff alike. 

Change 

80. Both the objectives and the processes of change need to be thought out 
in detail in the institution itself. We would merely put forward a few general 
propositions. The more the officer is able to get to know the prisoner as a 
human being, and not, as one prisoner put it, to regard him only as “a face, 
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a cipher or a number to be shouted for”, and the more he is concerned with 
several different aspects of a prisoner’s life, the more likely , is the prisoner to 
cease to have a stereotyped and hostile view of the officer. Tliis helps to break 
down the barrier between staff and inmates and gives greater opportunities 
for the influences of the staff to be brought to bear. The less stereotyped the 
view' that a prisoner has of the staff, and they of him, the more likely it is that 
they will be alert to recognise changes of attitude and personality in the prisoner 
and the more likely that their perceptions of a prisoner’s values and attitudes 
will be correct. Tlie more flexibility there is in the regime of an institution 
the more likely it is that changes can be both recognised and put to advantage. 
In other words, the efficiency of prison treatment in producing change, both 
in individuals and in the prison as a whole, is intimately connected with the 
flexibility of a regime and the degree of communication among the staff of the 
prison. 

81. Very little is known about the means of changing the anti-social tend- 
encies of prisoners. The supporters of any prison system (whether liberal or 
repressive) must if they are honest with themselves admit that much of their 
work and effort often seems to have no effect in altering the likelihood of 
prisoners again committing offences. We have argued in the preceding paragraphs 
that the nature of the regime itself, and the social and individual influences it can 
provide, may be the most important factors in changing attitudes. But the 
prison must clearly exploit other forms of treatment. The very existence of a 
wide variety of activities within the prison increases the chances that any par- 
ticular prisoner will find himself in a situtation to which he may respond favour- 
ably. For example, some prisoners may gain from the experience of having to 
work with other people. The interdependency of individuals is a part of the 
life of any institutional community, and regardless of how well equipped a man 
may be with skills, if he cannot get along with his fellow men, if he shirks 
personal responsibility or does not know how to adapt himself to life and 
work with others, he is inviting failure in his efforts to establish himself in the 
world outside prison. For other prisoners there may be benefit in more 
formalised methods of group counselling, or in the work of a group of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Others may find benefit in a new faith communicated 
through the chaplain and the church services held in the prison. Other prisoners 
may need intensive individual case work. Finally, there are some who will 
need psychiatric help either at intervals or fairly continuously during their 
sentence. 

82. We do not pretend that we are able to offer firm diagnostic tools for 
identifying which prisoners or groups of prisoners may benefit from which of 
these activities. Nor do we deny that in some cases none of them will succeed 
in breaking the contemptuous defiance of a prisoner to all attemps at bringing 
about change. The aim should be to have these various means of treatment 
available in the prison, so that the treatment committees to which we shall 
refer in the next portion of this section can consider from time to time, and 
discuss with the prisoner, how he might benefit from them. Clearly the aim 
of prison treatment must always be to change a prisoner’s life for the better. 
That life is to be lived first in the prison community, and second in the world 
outside the prison. Despite all the areas of ignorance we believe it to be true 
that a regime of the type we have tried to describe can promote the human 
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dignity of everyone in the prison and for that reason alone it would be worth 
attempting. The basic principle is that prisoners, whatever their crimes, are 
still human beings and must always be treated as such. 

The Organisation of the Prison 

83. We have spoken so far of the general principles of prison treatment. 
Our argument must be completed by a brief account of the institutional frame- 
work within which the treatment can be organised. We shall assume for this 
purpose that our recommendations about the dispersal of the most difficult 
prisoners among three or four long-term prisons are accepted, and that our 
task is therefore to consider a long-term recidivist prison with a population of 
about 400. 

Induction Unit 

84. On arrival at a maximum security prison a prisoner ought to go first to 
a small induction unit. We recognise that he will probably have already been 
to an allocation centre (see paragraph 170), and that there is a danger of a 
prisoner becoming too accustomed to tests and interviews and becoming either 
glib or cynical or both. Nevertheless, we think that an induction unit can 
make a further contribution to an understanding of a prisoner’s needs, and 
can also enable him to adjust better to the prison in which he will have to spend 
a considerable time, and become better fitted to join in its activities. The 
governor should designate a senior officer to be in charge of the unit, and there 
should be other selected members of the uniformed staff assigned to it. This 
staff will be responsible for telling the prisoner about the daily routine of the 
prison, the arrangements for visits, and for such practical matters as clothing. 
They wiU also be responsible for observing and reporting on his reactions 
during the two or three weeks he is in the unit. Prisoners in the unit should 
not as a matter of routine be kept apart from each other, but should be able 
to associate with others in the unit, although not at this stage with the general 
population of the prison. 

85. It must be the responsibility of the governor to arrange for the assessment 
of the needs of the prisoner to be made. We envisage that while in the in- 
duction unit the prisoner would be seen by the assistant governor responsible 
for the wing to which he is to be assigned, by the medical officer, the tutor 
organiser, the chaplain, the psychologist, the welfare officer and by members 
of the uniformed and industrial staff of the prison. An aim of the induction 
unit is to settle practical questions such as the industry in which the prisoner 
is to work, whether he would benefit from a particular course of study, and so 
forth. In addition an assessment of his personality needs to be made, and all 
the relevant information needs to he recorded as part of a continning prison 
dossier. It is important at this stage to try and identify the prisoner’s needs. 
The danger to avoid is that of thinking that these needs have been once and for 
aU fully and accurately assessed and that diagnosis and classification are ends 
in themselves ; they are not : they are merely aids to management and treatment. 

Wings 

86. A prison of 400 prisoners will be divided into a number of wings. We 
are opposed to any automatic progressive system whereby unless a prisoner 
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has been guilty of serious infringements of prison rules he moves from one 
wing to another at stated intervals. Automatic moves of this kind are in- 
compatible with the individual treatment of individual prisoners. We do not, 
therefore, envisage there being marked differences in the regime of the different 
wings, and we would leave any such differences to emerge from the qualities 
of the staff in charge of them. For example, one of the most interesting 
experiments in the prisons of this country in recent years has been the intro- 
duction of group counselling. This should be part of the regime of those 
wings of the prison in which the staff are adequately trained and supported for 
the difficult task of helping a group of prisoners in this way. In addition 
there will be some prisoners who might benefit from intensive social case work 
by the assistant governor of the wing or a member of his staff, and should 
therefore be allocated to a wing where this is possible. 

Treatment Committees 

87. Within each wing of the prison there should be established a treatment 
committee responsible for checking at regular intervals on a prisoner’s progress. 
The chairman of the committee would be the assistant governor of the wing, 
and one or more members of the uniformed staff of the wing should be members 
of it. The other members would be officers with responsibilities in more than 
one wing of the prison such as the medical officer and the tutor organiser. 
The purpose of regular reviews of a prisoner’s progress is easily misunderstood. 
There are some prisoners who need control and support in prison, and who 
^e not going to show improvement from one period to the next. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary for the treatment committee of the wing to ask themselves at 
regular intervals if the current regime for that prisoner is the best one. and if 
not^ what changes might be made. Even with prisoners who do respond 
positively to prison treatment, there will not be dramatic changes in attitude 
to report every three or six months. What the treatment committee has to 
do is to look at what have in the past been tentatively identified as the needs of 
each prisoner, and to see what progress has been made in meeting them. It 
should be open to the treatment committee to suggest the possibility of the 
prisoner being moved to another wing or to another prison. We do not want 
to lay down hard and fast rules about how frequently these reviews of a pris- 
oner’s treatment should be conducted. What matters is that there should be 
such reviews, and that they should be conducted jointly by all the members of 
the staff of the prison who are involved with different aspects of the treatment 
of the prisoner concerned. 

88. This type of joint discussion should not of course be confined to the 
problems of individual prisoners. The staff of a wing need to meet regularly 
to discuss their own difficulties and frustrations: to discuss what is going right 
in the wing and what is going wrong. They need to try and reach a better 
understanding of causes of friction and of the behaviour of difficult prisoners. 
The medical officer and the psychologist have a special part to play in this work 
of explanation of the attitudes of prisoners, and in helping staff to understand 
how to cope with crises, and still better, how to prevent them. 



I 
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SECTION VIII 



SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

89. This section deals with some practical applications in the regime of the 
prison of some of the principles mentioned in the previous section. Many 
of our proposals are not new — though some are, since we have been ready to 
learn from the best of existing prison regimes. 

Cells 

90. Some prisoners must on security grounds be housed in cells and not in 
dormitories. Quite apart from that, we think most men have a need for 
privacy as well as a need for company, that a full day’s activities should meet 
the need for company and that all prisoners in long-term security prisons 
should therefore have a cell of their own. If they want to remain locked in 
their cell after work and read they should be allowed to do so. The need for 
privacy includes a need for absence of noise. Noise is a problem in any 
institution, be it hospital, school or prison, and the clanging of doors and bolts 
increases noise in a prison. In the planning of any new prison, and of its 
plumbing, thought should be given to the reduction of noise, e.g. by using 
sound absorbent material where necessary. 

Personal Possessions 

91. Subject only to the limitations of security and space a prisoner should be 
allowed to keep certain personal possessions, books, a wireless, photographs, 
calendars and, if he so chooses, pin-ups in his cell. In a long-term prison 
we see no reason why he should not be allowed to paint his cell with a colour 
scheme of his own choice (provided it was clearly understood that he might 
have to move to another cell if the good order of the prison so required), or 
to make hims elf a bookshelf at a woodwork class. If a prisoner has personal 
possessions and letters and other things that he values in his cell he should 
be able to know that they are not likely to be stolen or damaged when he is 
not in it. Prisoners in some sections of some European prisons have a key 
by means of which they may lock their cells from the outside when going to work 
in the morning, though they cannot lock themselves in, and officers can still 
enter the cell during the day. We regard this as a good system, and while 
we realise the practical difficulties of introducing such a system in a large 
prison, we recommend it be tried in this country. 

92. There are some personal possessions, for example, photographs that a 
prisoner may bring into prison, or that it is clearly reasonable for him to 
receive from his family. But what about such items as a wireless, a fountain 
pen or a wrist watch? Some of our witnesses argued that no prisoner ought 
to be able to benefit in prison from any money that he had outside, and that he 
should not be able to purchase or replace any item of personal possessions 
except through saving his earnings inside the prison. He should not be able 
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to receive such items as presents from fairiily or friends. It was suggested that 
to allow the use of money other than earnings was to allow outside inequalities 
to be reflected inside prison, and, not to put too fine a point upon it, to favour 
the successful criminal by comparison with the unsuccessful. Other witnesses 
suggested that the equality of misery argument was often pressed too far, and 
that it was wrong to prevent one prisoner having a radio, or being given a 
subscription to a glossy magazine, just because another prisoner had not these 
benefits. 

93. The present rules allow what is Icnown as “private cash” to be used only 
for certain limited items, of wliich radios for long-term prisoners are the most 
important. With the present level of prison earnings there is no reasonable 
prospect of a prisoner purchasing from his earnings even the small number of 
personal possessions that we think it reasonable for him to be allowed. Nor 
do we think the taxpayer should meet the whole cost. We do not propose any 
changes at present. Subject to the existing limitations and careful scrutiny 
to limit abuse, the use of private cash should continue. But the whole subject 
should be re-examined if, as we hope, there is, in future, a substantial increase 
in the rate of earnings in prison. 



Sanitation 

94. There is no disagreement about the need to provide better sanitation 
in British prisons, and to make progress towards the abohtion of the chamber 
pot and of “slopping out”, an inelegant description of an inelegant operation. 
We think this is urgent even in the long-term prisons where men are not con- 
fined to their ceils for as many hours out of the twenty-four as in the grossly 
over-crowded local prisons. Experiments are now being made in the introduction 
of electronic unlocking whereby on each landing one prisoner at a time can be 
released from his cell during the night to go to the lavatory. We hope these 
experiments will be successful, and that the arrangements will be extended as 
quickly as possible to existing long sentence prisons where it is not practicable to 
instal entirely new plumbing. For new prisons the choice is between this system, 
and the provision of the lavatory in the cell that is standard practice in foreign 
countries. We were interested to learn that, as an experiment, lavatories will be 
provided in some cells of a new prison now being planned near Oxford. We 
incline to the view that this is preferable on grounds of a prisoner’s self-respect 
(and on security grounds) to electronic unlocking, and that the right course is to 
include lavatories in the cells of a new' prison with whatever degree of screening of 
the lavatory proves practicable. This would make it cheaper to provide also the 
wash basins with running w'ater that we regard as an essential part of the cell 
of a long-term prisoner. 

95. We noted that in most of the foreign prisons we visited there were ample 
showers rather than the baths still thought mandatory in this country. We 
recommend that show'ers should be provided in each wing or landing of the 
prison, and prisoners be free to use them after work, or in the evening. 



Appearance 

96. Many desirable improvements in the British prison system will cost a 
great deal of money, and must be judged along with other competing claims. 
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We believe that a dramatic improvement in prison clothing would be rela- 
tively cheap, and should be made as soon as possible, and that no other single 
change would do more to raise the self-respect of prisoners. Our specific 
recommendations regarding the clothes of long-term prisoners are as follows. 
They should be issued with an adequate supply of underwear, and of socks 
of the more modem type now being introduced in some prisons. Wherever 
possible this issue should be on a personal basis, and each prisoner should be 
responsible for washing and mending his own underwear and socks, wliich 
should not form part of a common pool. During working hours all prisoners 
should wear worWng clothes of a standard pattern, although there should not 
be petty restrictions on their alteration. They should change out of these 
when work ends. It does not seem to us necessary that all prisoners should 
dress alike outside working hours. We see objections to prisoners wearing 
the clothes they have worn in the outside world, but there should be available 
in the prison several types of shirts, ties, pullovers, coats and trousers. These 
types should reflect contemporary fashions to be seen outside the prison. It 
may be right for a minimum issue to be made free of charge, but beyond that 
if a prisoner chooses a difierent tie or a more expensive shirt he should be able 
to do so, but be required to meet at least part of the cost out of his earnings. 
There is scope here for initiative by the textile industry in prison. 

97. There should not be a regulation hair cut, and subject to such admin- 
istrative safeguards as are necessary to prevent unrecorded changes of appearance 
a prisoner should be able to grow a beard or a moustache. 



Food 

98. Food is an important part of the daily life of almost all people, and in 
the restricted routine of the prison it assumes even greater importance. The 
selection of menus, the quality of preparation and the type of service, therefore, 
have a tremendous effect upon the morale and attitude of prisoners. All our 
witnesses agreed that food in British prisons has improved greatly, and we have 
no recommendations to make about food itself. In so far as a prisoner very 
naturally wants to supplement his diet by his own preference he should be 
able to do so by the purchase of additional items from liis earnings through the 
canteen. It is important that each group of prisoners in a new prison should 
have facihties to make themselves tea or cocoa in the evening, and at least in 
some wings of the prison it should be possible for prisoners to do a certain 
amount of other cooking for themselves at weekends. 

99. For the main meals the prisoners should go to one or more dining rooms 
where they should serve themselves, cafeteria style, and not have food dished 
out to them. Although the introduction of such a system would have its 
initial difficulties, we believe that in the long run it would reduce and not in- 
crease the quantities used. At least at some meals there should be a choice 
of food. Prisoners should sit at small tables for four people and not on regi- 
mented benches. There should be the minimum number of supervisory 
officers present during meals. All these measures are already commonplace 
in certain institutions, and we are sure they improve the whole atmosphere 
of the prison. 
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Exercise 

100. A period in the prison day still needs to be available for exercise, but 
there should be greater choice for prisoners as to how they use it. Exercise 
ought to be something that men enjoy, not the mere statutory obligation to 
slouch round a yard. It makes a surprising amount of difference if the exercise 
area contains some flower beds. The general regime of the prison ought to 
include a considerable degree of movement and activity, and, if so, there seems 
to us no reason why some prisoners should not use their exercise period on a 
fine day merely to sit in the open air. But most will want to play games or 
take more strenuous exercise. We return to the subject of sport and physical 
education later in our report (see paragraph 120), noting only, for the present, 
that in a new prison there should be somewhere for prisoners to gain some exer- 
cise on wet days. 



Association Periods 

101. We must aim at a regime in which there is always a choice of things 
for a prisoner to do. But we must be realistic and recognise that for a consid- 
erable part of the non-working hours the prisoners in any prison are occupied 
merely in passing the time, either by themselves or in groups. We have already 
indicated that a prisoner should be able to go to his cell if he wants to do so, 
but we envisage the regime of the prison being such that no prisoner would be 
compelled to spend a long period in his cell except at night. This means there 
must be plenty of room for association, and the prison must be so designed 
that unobtrusive supervision is possible. With the population we have in 
mind w'e cannot contemplate a general authority being given for prisoners 
visiting each other’s cells, but there is a need for small rooms in which two or 
three prisoners can play chess, or read, without the constant noise of wireless 
or television. In the other common rooms there should be opportunity for 
playing billiards or table tennis, and, if possible, a choice of television pro- 
grammes. 



Committees 

102. It is convenient to refer here to the importance of involving not merely 
individual prisoners but groups of prisoners in the choice of activities. Given 
good staff/prisoner relationships, and firm but unobtrusive support, there is 
much scope for prisoners to elect and run co mmi ttees that can decide some things, 
and make proposals on others. For example, a wing committee could decide 
on the magazines to be bought, out of earnings, for an association room. 
They could organise its redecoration and do the painting themselves. A messing 
committee could and should make proposals about food. Certainly there 
should be a games committee able to spend a certain amount of money con- 
tributed by each of the individual prisoners. If, as we hope, there are arrange- 
ments for outsiders to give talks to groups of prisoners a committee of prisoners 
should have a say in the selection of topics for discussion. All this may assist 
in the practical organisation of the regime of the prison, but it has a value also 
in the treatment of prisoners in helping to increase their self-respect, to exercise 
group as well as individual choice, and to think of others beyond themselves. 
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It allows for normal social progress, and for the development of relationships 
between interdependent individuals which are an essential part of healthy 
community life. There are dangers involved, and the authorities should not 
hesitate to take action where they find a committee being manipulated 
by unscrupulous men, but a committee structure must be part of the 
regime. 
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SECTION IX 



WORK 

103. There are many respects in which the prison system of tliis country has 
much to teach the rest of the world. But in the matter of the provision of 
adequate productive work for prisoners the position falls very far short of the 
best overseas practice. The quality, rhythm and tempo of work, and the 
amount of capital investment in workshops, in the prisons we visited abroad is 
vastly superior to that in all but a very small minority of British prison work- 
shops. 

104. There are several reasons why prisoners should work. First, it is good 
for them to have the discipline of regular worthwhile employment. Second, it 
is good for the community to have the benefit of the goods they can produce. 
At a time when there is a need to increase output and productivity throughout 
the national economy we cannot ignore the need and opportunity of doing so 
with the small but significant proportion of the labour force that has to work 
inside a prison. Third, a prisoner should work in order that he may receive 
at least a proportion of the value of the goods he produces, and thus be able to 
earn for himself some of the additional facilities that it is reasonable for him to 
have, but which should not be supplied free of charge by the taxpayer. 

105. We recognise that in the past few years considerable efi’orts have been 
made to improve prison indust^>^ We were impressed by the quality of current 
planning, but we are disappointed by the lack of apparent progress in certain 
important directions. To give only one example, the prisons are already 
selling something over £2m. worth of goods a year, mostly to other parts of the 
public sector but also to parts of the private sector. At the time we took 
evidence their total sales force still consisted of only two men, although we 
were told of plans to recruit others. The deficiencies in workshop space and 
in the supply of power will take time to remedy. We understand for example 
that it is necessaiy' to spend the very considerable sum of £3m. to provide for 
prison Vi'orksaops the power supply that makes efficient productive work 
possible, but some of the other deficiencies can and must be made good straight 
away. Only if this is done will prison industries be able to produce the greatly 
increased output that is both possible and desirable. We have made these 
general remarks because we are convinced that the prison service as a whole is 
still not paying enough attention to prison industries, and because we wish to 
draw' attention to the under-utilisation of national resources. But it is beyond 
our terms of reference to describe in detail the changes that should be made; 
they have been set out in the successive reports of the Advisory Council on the 
Employment of Prisoners. 

Organisation of Work in a Prison 

106. We therefore turn to the organisation of the employment of 400 
prisoners in a maximum security prison. A number of prisoners have to be 
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employed on the domestic side of the prison, as cooks, cleaners and on main- 
tenance. It has been traditional for a considerable number of prisoners to be 
under employed on such work. This is by no means confined to the prisons of 
this country; it was a foreign witness who told us of the occasion on which 
three prisoners were put to mop a corridor in his prison and given one mop 
between them. Under the regime we envisage the minimum number of 
prisoners should be employed on domestic chores, and labour saving devices 
should be used for cleaning. There are a few prisoners who can only suitably 
be employed on certain domestic work, but we think that in general prisoners 
should not be permanently assigned to such work. For a few disturbed 
prisoners it is necessary to think in terms of occupational therapy in something 
like a sheltered workshop rather than of industrial work. (Perhaps these 
people should be grouped together in one of the three or four prisons we have 
in mind.) For the majority of prisoners work must not be confused with 
occupational therapy. 

107. There may be opportunity to employ prisoners inside the perimeter on 
building work. If so, this opportunity should be taken. But unless there is 
such an opportunity the majority of prisoners, perhaps 320, should in our view 
be employed on semi-skilled industrial work in well equipped prison workshops. 
These workshops must be organised on modem lines with adequate equipment. 
Experience abroad shows beyond doubt that it is possible to devise security 
checks sufficient to allow prisoners to use all types of tools. There must be a 
readiness to make the necessary capital investment, and to provide 200 sq. ft. of 
workshop space per man. Where this space does not now exist it can be created 
by the erection of prefabricated workshops. The aim should be that prisoners 
should work an eight hour day, five days a week. Since they do not have to 
spend time travelling to work this should leave ample time for all the other 
activities of the prison. We recognise, however, that there are stafiing diffi- 
culties that may prevent a forty hour week being realised, and we emphasise 
that the interests of the staff must not be subordinated to that of the prisoners. 
A proper industrial atmosphere must be achieved in the workshops. Prisoners 
should clock in, and have tea or coffee available in the workshop. In some of 
the foreign prisons we visited we noticed that it had not been found necessary 
to have uniformed officers constantly present. 

108. There are disadvantages in having a multiplicity of small industries in 
one prison. They tend to be more costly, and there is not enough opportunity 
for supervisors to specialise in aspects of their work. We have been advised that 
not less than 100 men should be employed in any one industry in the prison and 
that within one industry it is possible to provide a diverse range of jobs. _We 
suggest that there should be two industries in the prison, possibly a light 
engineering industry and woodworking. It is important that the prisoners feel 
that they are contributing to the making of worthwhile products, for example, 
furniture. Provided this is true of the product of the workshop as a whole, and, 
provided there is an adequate degree of diversity of employment within it, we 
do not see objection to prisoners being employed on relatively monotonous 
jobs, similar to those on which many employees of outside factories are engaged. 

109. The efficiency of a prison workshop needs to be judged by commercial 
criteria, and we were very glad to find that progress was being made in this 
direction. A factory outside a prison would be required to make a certain 
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percentage of profit on turnover having paid full wages to its employees. There 
are various reasons why it is unrealistic to expect a prison workshop to meet 
exactly the same requirement of producing a profit after meeting all expenses 
and paying the average outside weekly wage. It has a higher rate of labour 
turnover, cannot select its labour force, and has therefore to spend more on 
job training. If it is not possible, for reasons outside the control of the 
industrial manager, for prisoners to work a forty hour week, the financial 
results must be affected. It is still, however, necessary to apply some com- 
mercial criteria. The right course in our view is to calculate the wages that 
might reasonably be afforded by an outside factory suffering these handicaps. 
If the calculation suggests that the appropriate figure is £8 a week, the prison 
workshop concerned should be set a target of making a profit on the assumption 
that its wage costs were £8 a week per employee. What matters for the indus- 
trial regime of the prison is that the management should be judged by its ability 
to meet a clearly stated financial target. 

1 10. We were interested to learn of experiments in certain of our prisons with 
a two shift system to give fuller and more economic use of workshops and their 
equipment. We hope they will continue, but we are not at present convinced 
that a two shift system is the best for a long-term prison. It may leave too 
much time for out of work activities during the day when people from outside 
the prison will not in practice be available as teachers or leaders (paragraph 119 
below) and may involve additional strain on the full-time staff of the prison. 



Earnings 

111. We must make it quite clear that it does not follow from the argument 
in paragraph 109 that the employees of the workshop should receive £8 a week. 
The taxpayer is providing free board and lodging for them and may be supporting 
their families. We hope that in due course it will be possible to raise prisoners’ 
earnings above their present level, although this raises difficult questions as to 
the distribution of their earnings, the contributions to be made to their families 
and the payment of National Insurance contributions, which are beyond our 
terms of reference. There are also difficult problems involved in measuring the 
output of prisoners employed in the kitchens and on other non-industrial 
work. But these problems must be solved so that workers doing key jobs — 
such as the cooks — are equally able to earn the maximum wage. The immediate 
need is to make prison industries efficient, and to introduce either individual or 
group piece work rates so that prisoners can genuinely earn up to the present 
ceiling of £1 a week, which very few are now doing. We believe that if there is 
more on which they can spend their earnings in the prison they will be more 
inclined to do an honest day’s work. If they do not, their earnings should 
automatically fall. 

Special Training 

112. We have indicated that the great majority of prisoners should be 
employed in semi-skilled industrial work, or on building. If such work is 
properly organised it can provide the training that wiU assist a prisoner to get a 
better job on release, and we were glad to learn that many trade unions accept 
qualifications obtained in prisons. But there are a minority of intelligent 
prisoners for whom a quite different type of employment would be more 
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suitable. There are a few serving long sentences who should undergo a lengthy 
course of training, and put their newly acquired skill to use in the prison com- 
munity. We have in mind, for example, the training of a few men as dental 
mechanics or for the repair of typewriters, adding machines and other office 
machinery. We visited two foreign prisons training small numbers of men in 
highly skilled work with computers, and a few “white collar” prisoners in 
England have been usefully employed with micro-films of historical archives. 
There is room for further experiment on these lines, especially where the 
community as a whole can benefit from the training and intelligence of a 
prisoner, but vocational training is relevant only where a prisoner is likely to 
put Ills skills to use. It must not be used merely as an interesting diversion. 
Prisoners are being maintained at the expense of the community, and the 
community is entitled to expect that it should share the benefits of their work. 
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SECTION X 



EDUCATION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

113. Inthissectionof our report we deal with a wide variety of matters that 
are conveniently grouped under the heading of education, although they go 
beyond the narrow and academic sense of that word. They are activities which, 
more than anything else, can provide interest, variety and achievement in the 
routine of a long-term prisoner’s life. Since the opportunities and activities 
that ought to be available in a long-term maximum security prison do not, in 
our view, differ very much from those that ought to be available in the rest of 
the prison system, we start by giving a brief hst of what is already being done 
in one or more of our prisons. The list is in no sense in order of priority, and 
it does not pretend to be exhaustive. 

(a) Provision of tuition in reading, writing and number for illiterates or 
semi-iUiterates; 

(A) Classes in EngUsh for those who want to improve their standard of 
letter writing or composition; 

(c) Classes in mathematics, languages and a variety of academic subjects; 

{d) Technical classes, possibly related to industrial training, and classes in 
such subjects as car maintenance; 

(e) Handicrafts and hobbies, such as pottery, woodcarving, drawing and 
painting; 

(/) Play-reading and drama; music; 

(g) Discussions of current affairs, debating societies, etc. 

In addition to this there are special arrangements made for tutorials and 
correspondence courses for those wishing and able to obtain G.C.E. or other 
qualifications. 

114. It is not difficult to compile such a list, or to add to it. Witnesses 
suggested to us, for example, that there should be a greater stress on the pro- 
vision of liberal studies, and on drama. Nor is it difficult to see the advantages 
that the provision of such activities can bring to the long-term prisoner. They 
are the best method of providing the variety of stimuli and the new interests 
that he needs. He has a chance to gain legitimate approval, for example by 
passing an examination, or by making a model that is subsequently exhibited. 
The sense of achievement in doing something well is an antidote to self-pity 
and a means of regaining or maintaining self-respect. Moreover a number of 
these activities are enjoyable and provide their own justification. One does 
not have to search for external justifications for making music or for cabinet- 
making, and there is nothing extraordinary about the fact that a man may 
enjoy doing something even if he does it in prison. 
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115. What seems to us much more difficult is to strike a balance between 
cynicism and unreasoning optimism, to relate this range of possible activities 
within the prison to the regime as a whole, and to find ways of matching the 
opportunities to the needs of the prisoners. These needs are not necessarily 
the same as the needs of those who attend evening institutes, nor are they 
necessarily the same as the suggestions, or sometimes the demands, that a 
prisoner makes when asked what the prison might provide for him. (It needs 
to be constantly borne in mind how small a proportion of prisoners have had 
more than the minimum period of education — and some contrived to escape a 
good deal of that. Of the 1 19 Category A prisoners for whom the information 
was available, only 12 had more than an elementary, secondary modern or 
approved school background. The number is smaller if one excludes the spies.) 
We have not had the time to give these problems the study they deserve, and 
we put forward the following suggestions in the hope that they may provide 
the basis for further thought within the prisons concerned rather than as firm 
recommendations. 



116. A primary need is to foster all those voluntary activities that encourage 
and develop a prisoner’s “creativity”. These include woodwork, painting, 
pottery and, in a slightly different context, music and drama. There is sub- 
stantial evidence of the results that can be achieved in various forms of art in 
prison. Links between the prison and the local College of Art should be 
created or strengthened. For certain prisoners of low intelligence or with a 
serious degree of disturbance it is desirable that the prison should be able to 
call on the services of an occupational therapist. 



117. A prisoner should be able to choose whether to enrol for any class of 
activity or for none, but he should be guided to make his choice and dis- 
couraged from unrealistic choices. This means that during the induction 
period there should be discussion with the long-term prisoner about his broad 
needs for education, and about any class for which he should enrol, and that 
the question should be looked at again during the regular reviews by the treat- 
ment committee to which we refer in Section VII. It means that the tutor 
organiser of the prison must participate in these discussions and have full access 
to the prisoner’s records. The greatest need of the long-term prisoner, who 
easily gets bored after a period in prison and loses heart when it comes to 
continued study with a long-term aim, is for regular checking of progress and 
regular encouragement. If, for example, the tutor organiser agrees with the 
prisoner that he should read particular books, or take a particular course, he 
must make arrangements for his progress in doing so to be checked with him at 
least fortnightly to keep interest alive, to give opportunity for encouragement, 
and to foster a sense of achievement. There is a clear scope here for the in- 
creasing use of programmed text books which aim to build one small success 
on another. Regular checking is obviously important where the proposed 
study is relevant to the prisoner’s training and the obtaining of qualifications. 
It is equally important where the proposed study is realistically to be seen only 
as a worthwhile way of passing the time since abandonment of it may reinforce 
the prisoner’s own sense of past failure. A prisoner who has enrolled for a 
course for a term must persist with it. 
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The Role of Teachers 



118, Our impression, admittedly from fairly limited inquiries, is that in many 
prisons the present arrangements do not encourage, or even in some cases 
permit, the teacher, or the organiser of some worthwhile activity in the prison, 
to regard himself or herself as part of the team which has a general responsi- 
bility for the treatment of the prisoner. We recognise that prisons must rely 
on the services of teachers who come to the prison for only a short period each 
week— probably in the evening— and that in no other way could the necessary 
variety of skUls be available. We recognise also that there are some advantages 
to the prisoner if he feels that for a couple of hours a week he has engaged in an 
activity on the same basis as he might do were he not in prison, and in the 
knowledge that his teacher has no existing preconceptions about him. Some 
teachers may have neither the wish, nor the necessary skill and knowledge, to 
become involved in a prisoner’s treatment. Nevertheless there seem to us 
human resources here that are not being tapped. We therefore suggest that 
the teacher or leader of a group activity should be encouraged to learn something 
about the prisoner and his motives for joining the group. He should also be 
encouraged to bring to the notice of other people who deal with the prisoner 
information that he gains about his behaviour and Hs qualities. There should 
be some regular exchange of information about long-term prisoners between the 
treatment committee and the teacher, and, if the opportunity can be arranged, 
teachers and leaders of group activities should be asked to join such com- 
mittees for the discussion of the treatment of individual prisoners. If a 
prisoner happens to have a talent for drama the choice of play in which he takes 
part, and the character he portrays, may well be very relevant in his treatment 
as a whole. In such a case it is clear that there needs to be close liaison between 
the leader of a group and the rest of the staff. On the other hand the dangers 
of the leader trying to help the prisoner in ignorance either of the rest of his 
treatment, or of the general reghne of the prison, and of this lack of knowledge 
being manipulated by the unscrupulous prisoner are obvious. Serious harm 
can unwittingly be done if they are not recognised. If a prison is a total 
community — as it has to be — then there are really no extras that are irrelevant 
to its regime. 



Facilities Required 

119. The practical implications of what we suggest include the following. 
We envisage a prison of 400 having a full-time tutor organiser and it may need 
to employ one full-time teacher in addition, primarily for work with ilhterates. 
It will rely chiefly on “outside” teachers and leaders, although if members of 
the prison staff or their wives have the requisite skills there is no reason why 
these skills should not be used. The staffing of the prison must be such as to 
allow adequate opportunity for prisoners to be out of their cells for after-work 
activities. The educational side of the prison needs purpose-built accommo- 
dation as much as do other aspects of the regime. Classrooms are needed, 
space for art and pottery, sound-proof rooms for music, and, perhaps, for the 
use of new teaching aids for languages. Somewhere in the prison there should 
be a stage and it should not be in the chapel. A vital need is a good library 
to which all prisoners should have access. Its organisation could well be the 
responsibility of a committee of prisoners. Finally, since we have tended to 
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give the impression of prisoners being on the receiving end of these activities, 
it is worth emphasising that prisoners can learn to help themselves and each 
other. A prisoner with the advantages of some academic education can assist 
one of his fellow prisoners, although we are not contemplating the general use 
of prisoners as instructors. A group of prisoners can learn to make toys for the 
benefit both of themselves and of the children to whom they may send them. 

Physical Education 

1 20. Physical education is obviously important if long sentence prisoners are 
not physically to deteriorate. It also has an important part to play in reducing 
tension and by providing a variety of physical activities through which men can 
develop new interests, skills and aptitudes which may influence their mental 
attitudes and foster self-respect. It is also something that prisoners enjoy. 
There is nothing wrong with enjoyment in prison and in fact if a prisoner enjoys 
something it is a positive help in management and sometimes in treatment. 
Prisoners are often very concerned with their own physical fitness, and experience 
in the special wings suggests that they will respond well to a schedule of fitness 
training in which men can work at their own speed towards certain targets. 
Weight lifting is popular in prison and provides a means of competition against 
standards set by an Association entirely outside the prison system. We 
recommend, and we believe this to have the support of the Prison Officers 
Association, that it should be encouraged despite the slight degree of risk 
involved. Another sport which enables a prisoner to compete against outside 
standards is swimming. Moreover, witnesses emphasised that swimming is a 
form of exercise from which prisoners are hkely to gain considerable physical 
benefit. Provided the space is available a swimming bath is something that 
could well be built by inmate labour within the prison. Part of the running 
costs involved, and if it is to be properly used the bath must be heated, could 
be met by charging prisoners a small subscription out of their earnings for the 
membership of the swimming club. The bath should obviously be available 
for the use of prison officers. So should the prison gymnasium. If possible, 
and subject to the necessary security precautions, these facilities should also be 
available at certain times to the families of the staff. 

121. The present long sentence population of maximum security prisons is 
a predominantly young and physically vigorous population. Physical exercise 
provides a way of using its physical prowess and aggressiveness. But it is also 
an ageing population, and the very length of sentences being served presents 
problems which those responsible for planning physical education will need to 
study. We hope, for example, that there will be room in the prison for 
prisoners to level and lay down a bowling green. It follows from what we 
have been saying that the prison needs ample space within the perimeter wall, 
and not outside it, for playing fields. One of the most noticeable features of 
some of the foreign prisons we visited is the way in which within perimeter 
security the maximum use can be made of a large recreation area. 
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SECTION XI 



CONTACTS WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

122. It would be possible to devise a regime whereby prisoners were deliber- 
ately and ruthlessly cut off from all contact with the world outside the prison, 
Md put into a state of mental refrigeration for the duration of their sentence! 
There are a few prisoners who appear deliberately to choose to serve their 
sentences in this way or who regress to this stage. But it is not something to be 
encouraged. There should be as much contact as possible between the prison 
commumty and the community outside to which all but a very few prisoners 
wiU one day return. There is a conflict here between the needs of the prisoner 
Md the requirements of security, since there is no means of communication 

^ pnsoner and someone outside which cannot be misused for the passing 
of ilhcit messages. We cannot lay down hard and fast rules as to how the 
balanffi should be struck. We believe that as perimeter security is strengthened, 
and staff gam confidence in it, it will be possible to relax the restrictions on 
comrnunications that were imposed at a time when physical security may not 
have been adequate. The better the other means of security, the less the need 
to impose restrictions on communication. 

123. The first way in which prisoners keep in touch with the outside world is 
by means of books, newspapers, radio and television. (We have indicated in 
para^aph 91 that a long-term prisoner should have his own wireless in his cell). 
All these things help provide the variety of ideas and stimuli that are desirable. 

t inust be accepted that the less desirable aspects of the outside world as well 
as Its better features are thus reflected inside the prison. Prisoners can also 
keep m touch with the outside world by meeting people from it. Besides the 
regular part-time teachers, there should be visits to the prison by local people 
able to talk on a particular subject or lead a discussion. There should be 
sports fixtures against local teams, even if the prison side always has to play 
at home. If there are good bndge players in a prison they, as well as the foot- 
w«i outsiders. If there is a concert in the prison, 

local people should be invited to join the audience, and prisoners should serve 
them refreshments. 



Family Ties 

™°st important contact outside the prison is 
of their families. Just because a man is in prison he does not 
^ddenly sever all emotional ties with his parents, wife or family. He still 

f to suppose that aU, or even 

Pnsoners have enjoyed stable and well balanced family 
°°* unknown for the wife of a violent criminal to stick by 
tom through a succession of sentences. Nor on the other hand is it unknown 

concerned about their wives and children when 
m custody to neglect them when at liberty. 
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125. This whole area is one that requires much more study. In particular 
we know of no comprehensive information about the effect of long sentences 
on the viability of marriages. Dr. West’s study provided some useful clues and 
we briefly summarise some of the relevant information. Of the 138 Category 
A prisoners about a half (68) were unmarried. 19 were either divorced or 
definitely separated from their wives and only 37 appeared to have been actually 
living with their wives at the time of their latest arrest. In 87 cases the records 
showed that a prisoner was in more frequent correspondence with one person 
than with any other. In 31 cases this person was a parent, in 24 a legal wife 
and in 8 a cohabitee. 

126. A record of the number of visits a prisoner receives is some indication 
of the extent to which he enjoys a continuing relationship w ith someone outside 
the prison; a count was made in 95 cases of the number of visits received in the 
period of one year commencing three months after the date the current im- 
prisonment began. On this count, 43 men, roughly a half, had received 10 or 
more visits in this twelve month period. Nevertheless, there were 7 prisoners 
who had received no visits at all and another 15 who had had less than 5 visits. 
Most of the small group who received no visits were highly abnormal social 
isolates. This was at the beginning of the sentence. It is also very relevant 
to know whether those men who have been continuously in prison for many 
years continue to receive regular visits. Only 4 of the Category A men had 
served more than 6 years since their most recent conviction. Two of these, 
both single, used to receive visits from their mothers, but both lost touch. 
Another, a married man had not been visited by his wife for nine years, although 
he still corresponded with her. In the fourth case the necessary information 
was not available. In 5 other cases of men who had served 5 to 6 years im- 
prisonment one had been divorced and lost contact with his wife, one had 
always been without contacts, another, a single man, who had only been in 
correspondence with a male friend, had lost contact, another single man who 
used to have visits from a sister had lost contact. In only one instance was a 
marriage clearly still a meaningful relationship. 

127. This is not an encouraging picture. It shows that relatively few of 
these prisoners had stable and meaningful marriages when they entered prison. 
Moreover, the available data, though far from complete, points towards the 
conclusion that those Category A prisoners who have been longest in prison 
have either never enjoyed regular visits from relatives or wives or had lost touch 
during their imprisonment. It seems to us the more important to take all 
reasonable measures to support such relationships as a prisoner has, whether 
with a wife or with other members of the family. A prisoner who has to 
return to a world without friends is the more hkely to return to crime. 



Letters 

128. If one of us wants to keep in touch with a friend or relative we may 
write to him, go and see him, or talk to him on the telephone. There are 
obvious security difficulties about the use of the telephone by prisoners, and we 
cannot recommend that they should normally be able to telephone their rela- 
tives, although at times of family crises or bereavement an exception might be 
made. The present rules allow a prisoner to write and receive one letter a 
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week, and to write a second letter if he pays for it himself. The Governor has 
discretion to allow additional letters. If this discretion is liberally exercised, 
as we think it normally is, the rules seem to us reasonable for long-term prisoners 
and we have no recommendations to make about them. 



Visits 



129. We are much less happy about visits. Visits are among the most 
important elements of a prisoner’s life. They are equally important to his 
wife and family, and in making recommendations about visits we have their 
welfare very much in mind. Some of the very considerable problems facing a 
woman who wishes to visit her husband in prison, especially if she has young 
children and a considerable distance to travel, are set out in the recently pub- 
lished second report of the Working Party on the Place of Voluntary Service 
in After Care. We need not cover the ground again, here, but we strongly 
support the Working Party’s recommendations that assistance towards the cost 
of visits to prison should be available to a wife, as frequently as the prison will 
allow her to visit, and that the grant should cover children where appropriate. 
If a woman does not wish to bring the children to the prison, or wants part of 
the visit alone with her husband, voluntary help should be available to look 
after the children. Long-term prisoners will not, and should not, be contained 
in local prisons round the comer from their home, and the provision by volun- 
tary bodies of cheap overnight accommodation for wives and other visitors in 
accordance with the Working Party’s recommendations would be of great 
value. The normal regime of the prison should be capable of interruption so 
that a wife or relative who wished to visit a prisoner during working hours 
should be able to do so, provided that permission had been sought in advance. 



|P 



130. The worthwhileness of a visit, and its emotional effect upon both 
prisoner and visitor, depends on visiting conditions. There are few sadder 
spectacles than a row of visiting boxes with man and wife physically separated 
and trying to shout to each other above the general din. Nor can any man be 
expected to talk sincerely and frankly to his father or his wife if an officer is 
standing directly behind him. We are strongly opposed to family visits being 
overheard by prison officers unless the security requirements in a particular 
case are overwhelming, or unless there is grave reason to believe that criminal 
intelligence will be passed. The visit itself should take place in comfortable 
chairs, and a man must have the opportunity to have his young children on his 
knee. The visiting room and waiting room should not be painted in insti- 
tutional brown or green. They should be brightly decorated by the prisoners, 
who should be encouraged to provide paintings for the walls, and, if the prison 
has a garden, flowers for the tables. Tea should be available for both prisoher 
and visitor. The risk of weapons and contraband being passed to, or by, the 
prisoner exists, and must be met partly by unobtrusive supervision and partly 
by the thorough search of prisoners before and after a visit. They might well, 
as in some prisons at present, be required to change their clothes before and 
after the visit. 



131. We hope that governors of long-term prisons will continue to exercise 
a liberal discretion in allowing visits to last longer than the statutory minimum 
period. One of the reasons this is difficult at present is that visitors often give 
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no notice of when they intend to visit. We do not think an appointment 
system for visits can be rigidly applied, but every effort should be made to 
encourage visitors to make appointments. 

132. We have given a good deal of thought to the frequency of visits. Several 
witnesses urged that the present general rule of one visit a month was in- 
sufficient, especially if a prisoner was fortunate enough to have several relatives 
or friends wiUing and able to visit him. At first sight it seems right to suggest 
more frequent visits to prisoners in long-term prisons, where, unhke local 
prisons, pressure on visiting space ought not to be acute. Against that, how- 
ever, we must take account of the strain on a wife of being expected to go more 
frequently to a prison a long way from home. We say “expected” deliberately 
because we are sure that many married prisoners will expect, if not demand, 
that their wives visit as frequently as the rules allow, however difficult this may 
be for them, and will draw possibly quite false conclusions if they do not do so. 
We make no recommendation for an increase in the minimum entitlement of 
visits, but we hope governors wiU continue to make liberal use of their existing 
discretion to allow additional visits. 

133. Members of the prison staff may come to learn a good deal about a 
prisoner’s relatives. The more they concern themselves with his problems the 
more they wiU know, and need to know, of his family background. It is 
important, therefore, that not only the welfare officer of the prison, but other 
members of the staff, for example the assistant governor, or the principal 
officer in charge of a wing, or a prisoner’s foreman in whom he has confidence, 
should be able to meet a visitor, and have an opportunity of some joint dis- 
cussion of the problems facing the prisoner and his family. This would be, 
and must be seen to be, an extension and not a curtailment of the visit. 



Authorised Visitors 

134. The preceding paragraphs refer to visits by a prisoner’s immediate 
family, his parents, wife or children. He should be encouraged to keep in 
touch with them even though they also, as is unfortunately all too common, 
have criminal records. But different considerations apply to a prisoner’s 
criminal associates and acquaintances. Both on grounds of security, and on 
more general grounds of prison treatment, we do not think a prisoner should be 
able to receive visits from fellow criminals who are not close relatives. At 
present a prisoner may send out a visiting order, and, except in a few cases 
where special precautions are taken, there is no real check on the identity of the 
visitor who presents the order. As a result the existing rule that a prisoner may 
not normally receive visits from persons with criminal records is almost im- 
possible to enforce. This is an unsatisfactory state of affairs. We recommend 
that a long-term prisoner contained in a maximum security prison should be 
required to seek approval for a list of his authorised visitors; that visitors on 
the list should be required to supply photographs ; that the list should be checked 
by the police, and people with serious criminal records should not be authorised 
as visitors unless they are close relatives. It would follow that an unauthorised 
visitor should not be allowed to use a visiting order. It may be that fresh 
legislation is needed to make it a criminal offence to attempt to impersonate 
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an authorised visitor, or to give false information to the prison authorities or 
the police in this connection. If so, the point should be noted for early amend- 
ment of the law. 

Isolated Prisoners 

135. There are, as indicated in paragraph 125 above, a few prisoners who 
are almost totally isolated, have no contacts in the outside world and receive 
no visits. Some may benefit from the visits of an existing prison visitor. In 
other cases the governor of the prison may need to approach a local voluntary 
body and ask them if they could suggest a suitable man or woman prepared to 
visit an isolated prisoner, and attempt the task of trying to build a continuing 
personal relationship. 

The Prison and the Public 

136. So far in this section we have been largely concerned with contacts 
between an individual prisoner and the outside world. It is equally important 
that there should be contacts between a maximum security prison itself and the 
community outside. It is important, as we shall indicate in paragraph 195, 
that members of the prison staff should have opportunities for visits to other 
establishments, and for exchanges with people doing related work elsewhere. 
We would hope that members of the judiciary would find an opportunity to 
visit maximum security prisons, and, more generally, those concerned to 
influence and inform public opinion, should know what the prison is doing on 
behalf of the community. Just because a prison must be a closed society in 
which men are held for long periods for the protection of society it is vital that 
society should understand the problems of both the prisoners and the staff, and 
should be aw'are of the general nature of the regime of the prison. We were 
impressed in our visits abroad by the fact that security measures did not prevent 
members of the press from visiting maximum security prisons, and we would 
hope there would be opportunity provided for representatives of press, radio 
and television to make known something of the general work of the prison. 
At present the public know too little about prisons and tend to hear about 
them only when something goes wrong. 
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SECTION XII 



CONJUGAL VISITS 

137. We referred in paragraph 127 to the need for all reasonable measures 
to be taken to preserve the relationship between a prisoner and his wife. One 
way of doing this is to grant the prisoner home leave at regular intervals during 
his sentence. This is something to which we shall refer again in paragraph 
140, but if a prisoner needs to be kept in secure conditions it follows that there 
is some risk in granting him home leave. If he is one of the prisoners with 
whom we are particularly concerned, that risk is clearly unacceptable, at least 
until near the end of his sentence. Another possibility is to allow a prisoner to 
receive conjugal visits from his wife: that is to meet her in conditions of privacy. 
We have given a good deal of thought to this suggestion. It is one that has 
attracted a good deal of attention in recent months; some of it only at the 
level at which the combination of sex and prison in one headline is irresistible, 
some of it indicative of a real concern to find ways of preserving a marriage 
while a prisoner is in custody. We asked questions of most of oiu witnesses. 
We obtained a certain amount of information about the practice in other 
countries, and we were able to learn of the views of some penal administrators 
in Western Europe as expressed at a recent conference. 



An Empirical Approach 

138. This is a matter which rouses strong emotions, and on wMch our 
witnesses* gave strong and conflicting opinions. This is not surprising since 
any serious consideration of it raises feelings about the personal relationships of 
men and women, and questions about the purpose of imprisonment, the place of 
sex in marriage and about divorce. We cannot in the compass of a bnef 
report deal adequately with any one of these questions, but we have had them 
at the back of our minds. Our approach has been an empirical one. By that 
we mean that if it could be established that the introduction of conjugal ^sits 
into the regime of a prison increased the chances of the rehabilitation of the 
prisoners concerned, and kept in being marriages that would otherwise collapse, 
we would think these were important advantages to be weighed against the 
possible disadvantages. We mean also that, although there are special cori- 
siderations applying to some abnormal offenders, we do not regard the depri- 
vation of marital relationships, and enforced celibacy, as being among me 
purposes of imprisonment. (They may, of course, prove to be an inevitable 
concomitant of imprisonment, especially imprisonment in conditions ot 
maximum security, and, if so, this is something the commumty has to consider 
when deciding in what circumstances long prison sentences should be imposed. 



* For convenience we use the term “witnesses” in the rest of this 
only those we interviewed but those whose opinions are expressed in the material we have 
read. 
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The commimity must also remember that the wife as well as the husband is 
deprived of marital relationships.) 

139. What empirical evidence is there? We did not expect to find, and did 
not find, any conclusions based on controlled and carefully observed studies. 
Also much of the foreign experience is not relevant to our problems. This is 
partly because some of it concerns experience in countries where the culture 
both inside and outside prison is very different from ours, and partly because 
none of it relates to prisoners being detained in maximum security conditions as 
we envisage them. (The information we obtained shows that there are a 
number of countries in which conjugal visits are allowed in open prisons, and in 
penal colonies, where indeed the spouse and children may join the husband for 
all or part of the sentence, but we were told of no such arrangements in ordinary 
closed prisons.) 

Advantages of Home Leave 

140. A good many of our witnesses stressed the very great practical difficulties 
of arranging conjugal visits in conditions that combined security with decency 
and human dignity, and the administrative problems of deciding which 
prisoners should receive visits, and from whom. We need not go into all the 
obvious difficulties except to emphasise that this is not a matter in which 
practical and administrative problems can be regarded as mere minor comph- 
cations. But most of the witnesses who were opposed to conjugal visits raised 
other objections. They argued that in the outside world the sexual relationship 
between a man and his wife was but one part of a complex emotional and social 
relationship ; it was part of the sharing of everyday living together. It would 
be not only artificial, but wrong, and degrading to both parties, to envisage brief 
sexual encounters in a prison setting. Witnesses suggested to us that it was 
partly for these reasons that several countries in Western Europe that do not 
contemplate conjugal visits are considering, with varying degrees of caution, 
experiments in the grant of home leave. One very relevant point is that home 
leave enables a man to resume his contact not only with his wife but with his 
children. If we are thinking of ways of keeping family relationships viable 
against release the link between parent and child is as important as that between 
man and wife. Moreover, home leave can be granted to enable an unmarried 
prisoner to visit his parents, or other relatives, and need not be confined to 
married men. There are of course considerable difficulties in the selection of 
the men who can during their sentence be granted home leave in the reasonable 
expectation that they will not abuse the privilege. 



Hie Atmosphere of the Prison 

141. There is a further complex of arguments to which we must briefly refer: 
the possible effect on long sentence prisoners if some, or all, of them are granted 
certain toted opportunities for heterosexual behaviour. Very httle is reliably 
estabhshed about sexuality in prison, and the reactions of prisoners to sexual 
frustration. (Obviously this will vary both with the age of the prisoner and 
with the length of sentence.) Long sentence prisoners make some form of 
adaptation to the institution in which they are living and it was pointed out to 
us that one method of doing this involved a form of regression to a state of 
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emotional, intellectual and sexual inactivity. Several witnesses suggested that 
long-term prisoners were not as concerned as might be expected with the 
deprivation of heterosexual intercourse, and that its absence was accepted as 
one of the inevitable concomitants of imprisonment. Following this line of 
argument it was suggested that the provision for such offenders of infrequent 
opportunities for marital relations might increase sexual tension and frustration 
both for married prisoners and for their fellow-prisoners. Other witnesses 
suggested that provision for conjugal visits would not only increase the chances 
of preserving a marriage but also assist the married prisoner to meet the strains 
of a long period in custody. It was pointed out to us that it ought to be the 
general aim of the regime of a prison to help the prisoner to mature and to 
discourage any form of regression. 

142. We have also to consider the individual prisoners themselves and their 
wives. Some witnesses argued that the provision of infrequent opportunities 
for marital relations could cause great misery to both parties. For example, a 
prisoner might be impotent or his wife frigid because of pre-existing psycho- 
sexual difficulties (which do correspond to criminality to some extent) or 
because of the artificiality and tension of the conjugal visit. On the other hand, 
prisoners stressed in evidence to us the artificiality and tension of the existing 
conventional prison visit, which would be lessened but certainly not removed 
by the changes we are recommending in paragraph 130. It was pointed out to 
us that it might be extremely valuable for the preservation of family relation- 
ships if a man and his wife could spend some time together in private during 
which they could talk and react freely to each other in a way that is impossible 
in the presence of other people. 

143. We must emphasise that any conclusions that we draw from the con- 
flicting views put forward in the previous paragraphs must at present be based 
on intelligent supposition rather than the results of experience. We ventme, 
however, to draw certain tentative conclusions. First, that if the prison regime 
provides any opportunities for marital relations — ^whether by home leave or by 
conjugal visits— in the hope of strengthening the family ties, these opportunities 
must be available throughout a long sentence and not merely at the end of it. 
Second, that conjugal visits or home leave are most likely to be beneficial to the 
prisoner and to the wife who are relatively normal and well balanced in their 
psycho-sexual behaviour, rather than to those who could not cope with sex and 
personal relations outside prison. Third, that these opportunities should be 
comparatively frequent rather than infrequent. 

144. It is perhaps worth repeating at this point that of the 138 Category A 
prisoners only 37 (27 per cent) were apparently hviug with their wives at the 
time of arrest, although a number of the others were or had been married, that 
many came from disturbed and disordered backgrounds, and that some were 
psychiatricaHy very abnormal. It is also worth repeating that the regime of 
any prison must be viewed as a whole, and that in considering the effect of any 
change in the treatment of prisoners a great deal depends on the attitude of the 
governor and the staff towards the prisoners. Even if the regime and atmos- 
phere of the maximum security prisons we have in mind develop in the way we 
hope they will develop, and even if the practical and security difficulties could be 
overcome, we caimot feel that such a radical change in our prison system as the 
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introduction of conjugal visits can be introduced in such a prison until a great 
deal of experience has been gained elsewhere. The results of an ill-prepared 
scheme could be disastrous. 

An Experiment 

145. Some of our witnesses, conscious of all these problems, confined 
themselves to recommending the increased use of home leave during sentence. 
We support the extension of home leave, though we are very conscious of the 
practical difficulties of selection. But we think something more is needed if the 
prison service is to meet the challenge of containing men for long periods and 
treating them with a view to return to a community of men and women. The 
previous paragraphs show that the issue is not a simple one, and that it is by 
no means the simple conflict between the interests of husband and wife, and 
those of the prison system, that some comments on the subject would suggest. 
We would like to see a small scale experiment tried with a group of prisoners 
serving long, but not very long, sentences, who had apparently stable marriages. 
What we have in mind is something between home leave, with all the risks 
involved in allowing a man to travel back to bis normal environment and spend 
a period at liberty at an early stage of the sentence, and a conjugal visit within 
the prison itself. We indicated in paragraph 129 the need for overnight 
accommodation to he available for visitors who had to travel some distance to 
the prison. (One prison already provides a caravan for such visitors.) We 
suggest that selected prisoners should he allowed, two or three times a year, to 
spend a day or a week-end with their families in such accommodation which 
was near a long-term prison but not inside the perimeter wall. It seems to us 
that such an arrangement would go some way towards removing the artificiality 
of the situation, and would more easily be part of a relationship that existed 
before the man was in custody and will continue when he is released. The 
risk of absconding might be less than with home leave, although the arrange- 
ment could clearly not be envisaged for prisoners of the highest security category. 

146. Not until such an experiment has been tried, and its results, together with 
the results of any extended home leave scheme, have been carefully assessed, 
should further consideration be given to its extension to other prisons, to 
prisoners of a higher security category, or to the arrangements that might be 
possible within the perimeter of a maximum security prison. 
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SECTION XIII 



THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF PRISONERS SERVING VERY 
LONG SENTENCES 

147. In this section we look at the position of men serving very long sentences, 
by which we mean sentences which involve their being in custody for more than 
ten years. Nothing we say must be taken as minimising the extreme gravity 
of a decision to deprive a man of his liberty for a substantial portion of his life. 
But since such sentences are being imposed, and since (see paragraph 1 5 above) 
the prison system of this country has had very little recent experience of con- 
taining men for more than ten or twelve years, we thought it our duty to try 
and obtain information about the problems involved. We asked a large 
number of our witnesses for their impressions, and as mentioned in Section I 
we commissioned a brief study of the literature concerning the so-called “de- 
terioration” of long sentence prisoners. The results of the latter study were to 
confirm our own impressions that this is a subject on which a multiplicity of 
opinions have been expressed, but on which there are virtually no hard facts, 
and on which very little research has been carried out. 

148. We are aware that a good deal has been written about the reactions of 
prisoners of war to their captivity, and some interesting analogies could be 
drawn between descriptions given of the successive changes in the attitude of 
prisoners of war and the impressions given by some of our witnesses of the 
changes in the attitude of prisoners during a long sentence. But we feel that 
the circumstances, uncertainties and expectations of prisoners of war are so 
different from those of long-sentence prisoners that we cannot make deductions 
from the one to the other. Indeed, it is obvious that there is no sensible way 
of answering a general question about what will happen to a man if he spends 
ten years in prison without first estabhshing what his personality was before 
he went to prison, what are the physical conditions of his existence and what is 
the nature of the regime of the prison. 



Physical Health 

149. Despite the occasional emotive and misleading references to men 
“rotting” in our prisons it seems clear that the physical health of the generality 
of prisoners is good. With adequate and regular meals, a regular routine of 
life, with medical attention available and without the hazards of road accidents 
and other concomitants of urban life, long sentence prisoners are probably in 
better physical condition than many of their friends of the same age outside. 
We have already made recommendations about the importance of physical 
education in the regime of a long-term prison (paragraph 120), and we do not 
think any special measures need be contemplated to preserve the physical 
health of men who are serving very long sentences. 
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Deterioration 



150. In so far as the physical health of a prisoner can be separated from his 
mental health, it is clearly the latter that is most often thought to deteriorate 
in prison. We have always to bear in mind that many long sentence prisoners 
had disturbed or damaged personalities before they came into prison and it 
cannot be assumed that further signs of such damage and disturbance are 
caused by imprisonment. They might equally well happen if the prisoner was 
at liberty, or in a mental hospital. On the other hand we are sure that those 
witnesses who spoke about “deterioration” or “prisonisation” were referring 
to something that exists, and exists in mental hospitals and other long-term 
institutions as well as prison. The following things may, and sometimes do, 
happen to a pnsoner, and especially to a prisoner serving a very long sentence. 
He becomes excessively and irrationally concerned with the small things of his 
existence— whether he received a smaller portion of pudding than Ms neighbour 
while he is unable to take in the significance of important changes or mis- 
forttmes m the life of Ms relatives outside. He looks inward and becomes 
more selfish. He becomes less alert, less ready to attempt any new activity 
and less able to pursue it if he does take it up. He seems to lose the will or 
abihty to make decisions, and is content to become dependent on someone 
else to do so for him. We are sure these impressions of our witnesses refer to 
something that happens. A process of this kind is not merely the adaptation 
to the institution m wMch he is hving which every prisoner has to make, and 
indeed should be encouraged to make. It can represent damage to Ms per- 
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151. What we do not know is whether once tMs process of deterioration 
or deadening of aspects of a prisoner’s personality, has taken place it caii 
subsequently be reversed. Nor do we know how the experience of imprison- 
ment affects different types of prisoner, although it is only reasonable to accept 
the view of several witnesses that the more stable a prisoner is, and the more 
resour^s he can draw on witMn Mmself, and from his education, the less 
likely he is to detenorate in prison. Which does not mean that he will find 
prison more tolerable : the reverse is probably true. 

152. More generally, as one witness put it, common sense tells us that a long 
penod of confinement in an institution is not likely to improve a man’s ability 
to function effectively m the free community. On the other hand, witnesses 
told us of particular instances of men who has been released after very much 

™ “d were capable of leading a healthy, balanced 
and useful life in the community. The experience of countries where long 
pnson sentences have been more commonly imposed that in this country 
and where the average Ufe sentence is longer, suggests that there is no one 
pomt of time after wMch all prisoners will become unfit for life outside an 
institution. OMy by further study and research, and not by assertion, will the 
phenomenon of detenoratiou become better understood. We tMnk it im- 
poiMnt that such research should be undertaken in tMs country since long 
sentences are now being imposed, and we recommend that the Prison Depart- 
ment should discos with research workers outside the prison service itself 
how such research can best be carried forward. 

ignorance about the subject of deterioration in prison need 
not prevent our drawing important implications from the evidence about the 
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desirable regime for most prisoners serving very long sentences. It is important 
that they should be exposed to a wide variety of stimuli in order to keep in- 
terest alive, they should make as many decisions for themselves as possible, in 
order that they should not become totally dependent, and so forth. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that the majority of prisoners serving very long sentences 
would not benefit from being contained in a small unit of their own, and that 
despite the bitterness they may feel when other prisoners get to their dates of 
release more quickly, they should be contained in the normal population of a 
maximum security prison with the type of regime we have recommended. 
This prison will not, we assume, contain any men serving less than four years, 
and despite the contrary practice in some other prison systems, we would not 
recommend that men serving very long sentences should be contained with 
those serving only two or three years. 



Changes during Sentence 

154. It is nevertheless important that there should be some breaks or stages 
in a very long sentence so that if a prisoner cannot see the end of the road, 
he can at least see a possible turning ahead. We have already indicated that 
at regular intervals during a sentence the staff in the prison responsible for a 
prisoner should meet to review his treatment. He should know that this happens, 
and that he is not forgotten. (Those concerned both in the prison and in the 
Home Office in London will need to consider carefully how these necessary 
internal reviews and the changes in the treatment of the prisoner that may be 
indicated by them, relate to the statutory reviews under the parole provisions of 
the new Criminal Justice Act 1967.) We recommend that unless there are 
strong compassionate reasons pointing the other way, for example, extreme 
difficulty of travel for visitors, prisoners serving very long sentences should not 
spend the whole of their sentence in one prison, but should expect to move 
between the three or four maximum security prisons we have in mind. Such 
moves may well be necessary for reasons of prison management, or to take 
advantage of developments of different regimes (see paragraph 172) but they 
should also be considered simply so that a prisoner may benefit from a change in 
environment and companions. 

155. A quite different way of combatting deterioration, and breaking the 
deadening routine of prison life, is to arrange for prisoners serving very long 
sentences to be able to earn a change of regime for one week in a year. We 
have in mind an experiment something on these lines. A small part of one 
maximum security prison should be adapted so that a group of prisoners could 
live in it for a week, rather as though they were living in a hostel, with a minimum 
supervision, and with no regular timetable laid down. They would not have 
to go to work, and could therefore get up late if they chose. They might be 
allowed different food and be allowed to receive an extra visit. They should be 
allowed the use of the gynmasium, the playing fields, and of the swimming pool 
that we hope that other prisoners, or they themselves, will have helped to build. 
The aim would be to give the long sentence prisoner a mental and physical 
stimulus. If this experiment is successful the idea should be extended so that 
long sentence prisoners from another prison might come to the hostel for a week 
so that they might gain the benefits of a change of air as well as a change of 
routine. 
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156. This is not altogether a new proposal. Young prisoners have in the 
past spent a week at Portland Borstal, and there is no doubt that some of the 
long sentence prisoners who take advantage of the present scheme for transfer 
to a local prison for accumulated visits do so to gain a change of regime, 
and of cooking, even if still prison cooking, as well as to receive visits. We 
would emphasise that W'e do not regard the week in such a hostel as something 
to which a very long sentence prisoner is entitled. It is something which he 
should be able to earn by good behaviour after perhaps three years of his 
sentence, and annually thereafter, and for which he should make a small 
contribution out of Iris earnings. A further development would be to enable 
a group of prisoners who had worked well to earn this privilege. We have not 
considered in detail how this proposal would fit with the present arrangements 
for accumulated visits, which themselves will need to be reconsidered if the 
security of three or four prisons is increased above that of the local prisons 
at which such visits are now taken. 



Indeterminate Sentences 

157. Much of what we have said about prisoners serving very long sentences 
applies both to those serving very long determinate sentences, and to those 
serving the indeterminate sentences known as “life”* or “Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure”. But we would make two qualifications. First, a significant 
proportion of lifers have no previous convictions. The analysis made by the 
Home Office Research Unit of murders known to the police between 1955 and 
1960 showed that only about half of the males convicted of the offence of murderf 
had any previous convictions for an indictable offence, the percentage being 
higher as one would expect where the apparent motive for the murder was 
robbery or financial gain and lower where the apparent motive was jealousy. 
The population of the long-term maximum security prisons will be over- 
whelmingly a recidivist population, and many will already have spent several 
periods in prison (see Appendix C). We see no reason why the life sentence 
prisoner who has previously been in prison should not be contained in a general 
recidivist ma.ximum security prison, and certain other life sentence prisoners 
may also have to be contained in one of these prisons if they require maximum 
security. But many lifers do not require this degree of security, even if they 
must be contained for a time in closed prisons, and should continue to be allo- 
cated elsewhere. 

158. The second qualification concerns the small number of life sentence 
prisoners, including some very abnormal kiUers of small children or women, 
who may have to be detained in custody for an extremely long period, for 
twenty or thirty years, even perhapis for the term of their natural life. As we 
indicated in paragraph 16 such periods of detention have not occurred in this 
country since the war, and it is extremely difficult to judge if there will ever be 
more than a handful of life sentence prisoners whom it will not be safe to release 

* Most of these prisoners have been found guilty of murder or manslaughter. But a 
new and interesting trend in the last two or three years has been the imposition of life sentences 
for other offences, for example, arson and some serious sexual offences. The reason seems 
to be not a wish to impose a harsher sentence, but the feeling that an indeterminate sentence 
may best combine protection of society with the possibility of release once it seems that a 
disturbed offender has ceased to be likely to be a danger to others. 

t As distinct from those convicted of manslaughter with diminished responsibility. 
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even after twenty-five years in custody. It is also difficult to tell if they will 
remain in prison or be transferred to another institution. Our impression is 
that the numbers are not at the moment such as to justify constructing a 
special regime within a maximum security prison solely to meet the needs of 
this group. But the possibility of using one part of a maximum security prison 
exclusively for such life sentence prisoners should be borne in mind, and the 
position reviewed in three years’ time when it may be possible to form a better 
idea of the numbers involved and when the future responsibilities of the prison 
service in relation to such abnormal offenders may have become clearer (see 
paragraph 185 below). If a wing is set aside for this group the criteria for 
selection for it would be that the prisoners had already served a substantial 
number of years of a life sentence and that there seemed no early prospect of 
release. Such prisoners would need a very relaxed regime with a fairly slow 
tempo ; they should be encouraged to make a niche for themselves within the 
life of the institution. They, to a greater extent than other long sentence 
prisoners, should be allowed to keep personal pos essions in their cells and if 
this were possible it would be desirable for them to have a rather larger cells, 
as some long stay patients do at Broadmoor. They should be able to cul- 
tivate a patch of garden of the prison. We do not envisage that save in 
exceptional circumstances a prisoner serving a determinate sentence, or one 
serving a life sentence with apparent hope of release, should be contained with 
this group since it would be impossible to disguise the true situation of the 
majority of prisoners in the group and the effect on other prisoners who joined 
it could hardly fail to be adverse. 
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SECTION XIV 



CONTROL 

159. Any institution lias to have rules, and sanctions that can be imposed 
for breach of the rules. A prison is no exception, and the maintenance of 
control is a great deal more ifficult because of the nature of the p;ison pop- 
ulation. There are long-term prisoners who are very careful not to breach 
the rules, and to run no risk of losing any remission, even though their treat- 
ment in prison may in no way alter their basic anti-social attitudes. At the 
other extreme there are those in constant conflict with the authorities. For 
example, of 130 men in Category A, 23 had no record of disciplinary olfences 
during their current sentence, while 21 had a record of 9 or more such offences. 
Of these 21, more than two thirds had assaulted officers, probably in impulsive 
outbursts of temper rather than in deliberately planned attempts to do grave 
injury, and their other offences included malicious damage, fighting other 
prisoners and shouting abuse. Besides the offences committed by tliis type 
of aggressive prisoner breaches of prison rules can range from lateness in getting 
up in the morning, through concealing articles in a cell, to full-scale mutiny. 

160. As a background to the regime of the prison, the authorities must 
make and keep under review plans to deal with all eventualities. Plans should 
be concerted with the local police for the availability of tear gas in the case of 
an exceptionally grave situation. There must also be available enough officers 
to deal quickly with a small group of men threatening violence and this needs to 
be remembered in deciding on the number of staff required at any one time. 
There is nothing to be gained by shutting one’s eyes to these possibilities. 
On the other hand there is no doubt that a confident and well-trained staff 
can learn to anticipate and prevent outbursts of aggression by disturbed 
prisoners, and the more relaxed the atmosphere of the prison the less need is 
there for a number of petty restrictions. Not every case of truculent behaviour 
or abuse of an officer need form the subject of a formal disciplinary report. 
If a man is idle at work it may be enough for him to lose part of his pay through 
the operation of a piece-work scheme without the need to bring a formal charge. 

161. More generally the attitude of the staff to prisoners and their under- 
standing of the psychology of the disturbed offenders help to create the back- 
ground against which offences are judged and the sanctions of the disciplinary 
code are used. As we have already indicated (paragraph 88) one of the most 
important tasks of the medical officer and the psychologist in a prison is to 
advise other staff on the approach to disturbed prisoners and to increase their 
understanding of some of the causes of tension. It is also very important, 
though often very difficult, to get prisoners to understand and accept the 
consequences of their actions. (If prisoners could effectively learn to do this 
they might be deterred from future crimes.) This is one of the reasons why 
v«thdrawal of privileges should be the nonnal sanction used by those in charge 
of the prison community where the prisoner abuses his privileges. 
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162. The normal disciplinary procedures generally adopted throughout the 
prison system will apply in the particular long-term prisons we are considering. 
We would suggest to all those who operate the procedures that a short period 
of cellular confinement with complete withdrawal of privileges is likely to be 
as effective as a deterrent to the commission of further breaches of discipline 
as a longer drawn out award. We think that the law of diminishing returns 
can operate when a longer period of removal from association is used. 

Segregation Unit 

163. We now turn to the very difficult problem of the appropriate regime 
for the small minority of prisoners on whom the normal sanctions of withdrawal 
of privileges and loss of remission have no effect, and who, for whatever motives, 
of from whatever defects of personality, will disrupt the normal life of the prison 
community. We emphasise that we are not talking of prisoners who have a 
record of escaping, or who are thought to be escape risks. Given adequate 
security, such prisoners should live not in special security units but in the normal 
prison community, with such degree of additional control, or additional 
restriction on movement as may be necessary, unless by their conduct in prison 
on their present conviction they merit a different regime. Nor are we talking 
necessarily of the prisoners whom their fellow inmates would see as their leaders. 
As one witness reminded us, leaders and trouble-makers are not by any means 
the same. We emphasise also that a prisoner who is most recalcitrant at one 
prison or at one stage of a long sentence may respond to normal prison treat- 
ment at another prison or at a different stage of sentence. Great harm can 
be done if a prisoner is treated as bad beyond all redemption. Nevertheless, 
as we have made clear several times in the report, there are a small number of 
prisoners who must be removed at least for a time from the normal population, 
either because they are violent, or because of their capacity to dominate and 
manipulate others in opposition to the regime. We assume for the present that 
these prisoners must remain the responsibility of the Prison Department 
and are not suitable for transfer to special hospitals. 

164. We consider that in each of the long-term prisons we have in mind 
there should be established a small segregation umt, physically separate from 
the main building of the prison and with its own staff. The governor should 
have the power to send a man to such a unit if he thinks the interests of the 
prison as a whole requires it, altirough his continued presence there would 
require the authority of the Board of Visitors or of the Prison Department. 
It would be in accordance with long established practice for the medical officer 
to see such men every day. He should be a member of a small committee in 
the prison under the chairmanship of the governor that should be specifically 
charged with reviewing the cases of all men in this separate unit at regular 
intervals, and making regular reports to the Prison Department who would be 
required to give further specific authority for further periods of detention, and 
who would consider if transfer elsewhere seemed desirable. 

165. Some men in the unit would be those who were for the time being too 
recalcitrant or violent to be allowed in the main prison, or who had been found 
to disrupt its regime. They would not leave the unit, and, although they would 
receive normal food and reading matter, they would enjoy none of the other 
minor amenities of prison life except letters and visits. Some men might have to 
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work in their cells but others could work in association within the unit: they 
would receive less than the average earnings of the rest of the prison population. 
The unit must contain enough room for some association or group activity 
to be possible if the governor judged this to be desirable. Other men whom the 
governor might think it right to allocate to the unit would be those who could 
not be trusted, or would not trust themselves, in the generally relaxed atmosphere 
of the prison outside W'orking hours. Some sexual oifenders come in this 
group. Such men would work in the main workshops and earn normal 
earnings but would spend the rest of the day in the segregation unit and would 
sleep there. 

166. We emphasise that this small number of prisoners would be allocated 
to the segregation unit as a means of preventing and forestalling trouble in the 
rest of the prison and that it would not first be necessary to have found them 
guilty of a specific offence. The main purpose of this unit is to enable the 
staff to forestall serious trouble, and we hope as a result that the number of 
serious offences, particularly those involving other prisoners, might fall, and 
that it could become unnecessary to employ dietary punishment as a further 
sanction. When such a unit is established it will probably be convenient in 
addition to use some part of it for prisoners who have been found guilty of 
disciplinary offences and who as a consequence are confined to the cells for a 
short period. 

167. We are conscious that the proposal to estabhsh a segregation unit 
can be criticised on two grounds. First, it may be argued that oppressive 
measures increase rather than diminish the anti-social attitude of those against 
whom they are applied. This can be so, but just as the general community 
still needs a pohce cell and a prison, so the prison itself needs such a segregation 
unit if the main community of prisoners is not to be disrupted. The safeguards 
lie in regular reviews of men allocated to the unit. Second, it may be argued 
that a segregation unit has all the disadvantages of concentration to which we 
drew attention in Section IV. Again this could happen. But a prisoner in a 
segregation unit will still be the responsibility of the same governor, medical 
officer and other staff as in the main prison. He will not have been finally 
rejected and will always have open to him the possibility of transfer back to 
the main prison. The prison authorities should never be, or he allowed to 
become, apologetic about the intelligent use of a segregation unit. All our 
enquiries have convinced us of the essential need for it as a corollary to the 
type of regime we want to see established in the larger prison. 
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SECTION XV 



OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

168. In considering the regime of a maximum security prison for long 
sentence prisoners we inevitably had to form a view about its relationship to 
other parts of the prison system and to the special hospitals. We say something 
on these points in this section. 

Remand Prisons 

169. The regime of remand prisoners is outside our terms of reference. 
We would, however, draw attention to the fact that once the prisons for long 
sentence prisoners are made more secure there will be more incentive than ever 
for prisoners to try and escape before or during trial. As it is, about 20 % of all 
escapes from closed prisons and remand centres are of people not yet sentenced 
(including young prisoners). Nothing must be done to restrict the facilities 
available to a remand prisoner in the preparation of his defence to the charge 
of which he is accused. But subject to that overriding principle, experience 
shows the necessity in the interests of security for the regime for certain remand 
prisoners to be in all other respects a strictly controlled one. The pubho and 
Parhament must accept this necessity because remand prisons are, and generally 
need to be, in the middle of towns and there are limits to the degree of perimeter 
security that can be provided. 

Allocation Centres 

170. Most long sentence prisoners go to allocation centres after conviction. 
These, again, are generally in parts of local prisons in the middle of towns. In 
a few cases the security considerations ought to take precedence and long-term 
prisoners be transferred at once to the induction unit of a maximum security 
prison. The staff and resources of the induction unit must be such as to allow 
this to be done. In general, however, it is right that long-term prisoners 
should continue to go to regional allocation centres after conviction. While a 
prisoner is there the most urgent of the welfare problems facing Mm and his 
family can be examined and if possible dealt with. At the allocation centre a 
team including a medical officer, a psychologist, an assistant governor, the 
welfare officer, and an experienced member of the uniformed side of the sendee 
should together and separately assess the prisoner, and collect information 
about him, his physical health, his family background, his friends, his education 
and intelligence, his experience of legitimate employment and his activities 
criminal or otherwise. All this information must be adequately recorded as 
part of the ongoing dossier of the prisoner, and a first assessment made of his 
needs. But no assessment made at this stage, or any other stage, should be 
regarded as final. In particular, since a prisoner who has received a long 
sentence is probably shocked by it, and anxious to appeal against it, any judg- 
ment of his ability to form relationships with other people, or about his attitude 
to the fact of imprisonment, can only be tentative. 
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Principles of Allocation 

171 The allocation centre must decide in the light of their assessment and 
of pohce intelhgence, if the prisoner should be recommended for a maximum 
secunty prison, and if so for which. We have assumed that not more than one 
prison in each of the four regions into which the Prison Department now divide 
England and Wales will be strengthened to take Category A prisoners. It 
follows that any differentiation between the reghnes of the three or four 
maximum secunty prisons must be at the expense of the principle that all 
pnsoners, even long-term prisoners, should go to prisons in their own regions. 

172. There is no easy solution to this problem. From the point of view of 
fie treatment of Categop' A pnsoners, and of some other long sentence prisoners 
rt would be a pity if the regimes of the three or four prisons were identical’ 

wrong and against the interests of the majority of prisoners 
and their famhes, to abandon the concept of regional prisons. However even 
“P were apparently identical 

according to the personalities and 
a’’ f ^ f u Sovemors and their staff. This is something to be 

“0 Correct solutions or easy 
formulae. In particular, we would hope that the maximum security prison of 
one region nught be encouraged to try out new ideas in the treatment of younger 
not^mSmH^T ^ demanding regime, even, if the word be 

DrisoTmMt maximum security 

°° encouraged to try out new ideas in the treatment of older men 

where the tempo was not so brisk. 

173. Our reconmendations on this point are as foUows. Security consider- 
ations must come first and there must be no hesitation in spKtting up gangs and 
aUocatmg dose associates, or sworn enemies, to different maximum sLurity 
pnsons. There should be no hesitation in moving difficult prisoners during 
to sentence It should be possible to allocated prisoner! espeJally onf 
serang a very long sentence, to a prison outside his region if the regime of that 

ZuTd Z “-t hkely to rJeet his nerdrand ttoe 

In a moving a long sentence prisoner from one prison 

to another dnnng the course of his sentence simply to give him a change of 
environment. Subject to all these qualifications, most long sentence prisoners 

maximum security s"be 

allocated to the maximum security prison in their region. 



Period Before Release 

f w ^ remains in contact with the outside world 

and however much he is encouraged to make choices within the daily life of the 
prison commumty, he is hound to find an enormous contrast between the 
outwardty ordered regime of a male maximum security prison and even the 
most smble hfe m the outside world. There is general agmement on the netd 
to make the transition as gradual a one as possible. A long sentence nrisoner 
before he is released ought to have a period of greater freedom either in a 
mmmum secunty pnson, or in a prison hostel where he can work in the 
ommumty for normal wages but is required to sleep in the hostel. We do 
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not think such a hostel should be part of a maximum security prison, partly 
for the security reasons set out in Lord Mountbatten’s Report, and partly 
because maximum security prisons ought to be away from towns, and are 
therefore not likely to be in areas where suitable work is available for hostellers. 
We therefore make no recommendations about the regime appropriate to 
prisoners in the last few months of a long sentence, except to say that unless 
there are very strong reasons to the contrary this period should not be spent in 
a maximum security prison. 



Prisons and Special Hospitals 

175. So far in this section we have considered various institutions within the 
prison system. But we must say something also about institutions outside it. 
What might be described as qualitative deviations of mental life (the essence of 
mental illness) and quantitative deviations (the essence of behaviour disorder 
and criminaUty) are recognisable at their extremes. It is increasingly realised, 
however, that they overlap to a large and arbitrary extent. Over the whole 
range of the prison population there are people very similar to some of those 
to be found in mental hospitals. This is one reason why it is so important that 
there should always be a strong medical and psycliiatric element in the prison 
service. Equally, in the small group of prisoners with whom we are concerned 
— those serving long sentences who need to be contained in very secure con- 
ditions — there are men who are very similar to people detained for the time 
being in the special hospitals. (The special hospitals, of which there are at 
present three, are institutions provided by the Ministry of Health for persons 
who require treatment under the Mental Health Act under conditions of special 
security.) 

176. The particular prison records used in the survey of the 138 Category A 
prisoners are often lacking in information about a prisoner’s previous mental 
history, and it was not possible for the research workers to make use of infor- 
mation in hospital case papers. Nevertheless, the records available showed 
that at least 16 men had previously been treated for psychiatric disturbance in 
or at a mental hospital. Two of these 16, and three others, were regarded in 
the prison as borderline psychotic, and a further six were diagnosed as epileptics. 
Of these 25 prisoners about half had been convicted of some form of serious 
sexual offence or of murder following sexual behaviour. 

177. This information gives a little indication of the extent of the “overlap” 
between mental illness and criminality, and in considering the regime for long- 
term prisoners we have been bound to ask if certain prisoners now in prison 
conld not be more satisfactorily contained in an institution that was not a 
“normal” long-term prison. We argued in Section V that the prison system 
had to include a range of security prisons. For the satisfactory containment of 
people, whether described for the time being as prisoners or as mental patients, 
whose escape would be highly dangerous to the public, it seems to us that there 
also needs to be a range of secure institutions. Our difficulty, however, is that 
our terms of reference limit us to one part of this range; that part within the 
prison system. Although we visited the special hospital at Broadmoor we did 
not thnik it appropriate, given our terms of reference, to seek general evidence 
from the special hospitals or from the Ministry of Health. We are very 
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conscious that some of the problems to which we refer in the following para- 
• graphs may not look the same if viewed from the other end of the spectrum. 
What follows must be read with this in mind. 



The Legal Position 

178. When a court finds an offender guilty it may send him to prison. 
Alternatively, if the conditions laid down in the Mental Health Act are satisfied 
it may make a hospital order committing him to a special hospital with an order 
restricting discharge*. The conditions to be satisfied are briefly as follows : — 

(a) The court must be satisfied on the evidence of two doctors that the 
offender is suffering from mental illness, severe sub-normality, sub- 
normality, or psychopathic disorder of a nature or degree which warrants 
his detention in hospital for medical treatment. 

(b) The court must be satisfied that the making of a hospital order is the 
most suitable method of disposing of the case. 

(c) The court must consider it necessary to make a restriction order for the 
protection of the public having regard to the nature of the patient’s 
offence, his antecedents and the risk of his committing further offences. 

When such restriction orders are made the consent of the Home Secretary is 
needed for the discharge of the patient from hospital. Several points should 
be noted. First, that an order can only be made if a special hospital is willing 
and able to admit the patient. Second, the court is never required to make 
such an order; it may prefer to conunit the offender to prison. Whether an 
order is made or not will depend on the attitude of the court towards the 
evidence put before it, which in turn may (and often will) depend upon the line 
taken by the defence. 






179. Once an offender has been sent to a special hospital he cannot subse- 
quently be transferred to prison. If, however, an offender is committed to 
prison there is a possibility of transfer to a special hospital if the conditions of 
Section 72 of the Mental Health Act are satisfied and there is a vacancy at a 
special hospital for him. The conditions set out in Section 72 are, briefly, that 
the Home Secretary must be satisfied by reports from at least two doctors that 
the prisoner is suffering from mental illness, psychopathic disorder, sub- 
nomality, or severe sub-normality (as the case may be) of a nature or degree 
which warrants his detention in hospital for medical treatment. It should be 
noted that if a prisoner is thus transferred to a special hospital he may sub- 
sequently be transferred back to prison. 



180. Most of our witnesses agreed that prisoners of the type with whom we 
are here concerned who were found to be suffering from mental illness, severe 
sub-normality or sub-normality (as defined in the Act) should be treated in a 
special hospital although they might later return to prison. We agree. The 
gravest difficulties for all concerned arise with psychopaths. The shortage of 
places in special hospitals is one reason why only small numbers of psychopaths 



• To simplify the argument we omit the possibility of committal to an “ordinary” mental 
we hi, ■"''“I*’ fvurjty grounds alone, to be suitable for the type offender 
we have m mmd, although such hospital is certainly part of the desirable range of institutions 

We also assume that the offender in question has Appeared before a Ugher couS 
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are transferred from prison to special hospitals. But a more fundamental 
reason is the doubt as to which is the right place for psychopathic offenders 
— special hospital or prison. 

Psychopaths 

181. The label of psychopath tends to be given to any person who is found 
in the “overlap” between criminality and illness to which we referred in para- 
graph 175. It is very important to realise that, though it is possible to define 
certain basic types of psychopath, there is not such person as a typical psycho- 
path, and the term does not imply any definite course or prognosis. Broad 
statements can be made relating to the difficulty in treating them and to the 
probability that a proportion, perhaps as much as a third, ^1 have improved 
with the passage of time. They may be predominantly aggressive or inade- 
quate, and they may show their maladjustment predominately through acquisi- 
tive, assaultative or sexual crime. Psychopathic states often co-exist with other 
mental abnormalities, and psychopaths are well known to display brief episodes 
of frank depressive, or schizophrenic-like conditions. It is also important to 
reahse that the label of psychopath tends to be applied to difficult prisoners 
whom few doctors would regard as suffering from “psychopathic disorder” 
within the meaning of the Mental Health Act. 

182. There are very understandable reasons why no institution, whether 
within the prison service or the health service, welcomes psychopaths with open 
arms. They are often aggressive, and often a most disturbing infiuence in the 
institution. (Despite this disturbing influence some of our witnesses believed 
that psychopaths were better managed if dispersed among other types of offender 
rather than concentrated together in one unit.) Also, in the present state of 
knowledge, while there are methods of managing psychopaths in an institution, 
there is no generally accepted way of “curing” psychopathy or, as it imght be 
better expressed, hastening the process of maturation. Several witnesses 
pointed out to us that the words “medical treatment” are defined in the Mental 
Health Act in such a way as to cover any services provided in hospitals for the 
care, training or treatment of mental patients. It is, nevertheless, under- 
standable that hospitals should want to concentrate their resources on those 
patients whom they may have better hopes of “curing” than is at present 
possible in respect of psychopaths. 

183. But there are then left those offenders who need to be detained in 
humane conditions for long periods They include some sexual offenders who 
are not accepted by other prisoners in a long-term prison but who might be 
more easily accepted, and thus lead a more tolerable life, in an institution 
which had the atmosphere of a hospital. Whilst it is perfectly possible, as 
experience shows, to achieve something of this atmosphere inside the prison 
system, some of our witnesses argued that more Category A prisoners should 
be transferred to special hospitals. They suggested that such prisoners would 
then receive a closer medical observation and would have access to a medical 
treatment, whether medicinal or psychotherapeutic, not available in the same 
intensity within the prison system and further that a release date could, where 
appropriate, be best recommended on the basis of the experience of abnormal 
offenders available in the special hospitals. Other witnesses suggested that the 
very great recent improvements in the prison medical service, and the increasing 
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availability of psychiatrists in that service, meant tliat the medical observation 
of psychopaths and their opportunities for medical treatment were just as good 
in prison as in a special hospital. On this basis they also argued that a prison 
had more to offer by way of education, work and other activities than a special 
hospital, which contained a higher proportion of manifestly sick patients, and 
that a psychopath might benefit from these opportunities, and could be moved 
between various prisons as the need arose. 

184. While we are in no position to pass a final judgment, we see the force of 
these latter arguments, and we are inclined to the view that most psychopaths, 
unless manifestly complicated by mental illness or severe sub-normality, should 
initially on conviction be the responsibility of the prison service and of its 
improved medical and psychiatric facilities. In other words our provisional 
view is that there could be less use by the courts of Section 60 of the Mental 
Health Act, which commits a psychopathic offender direct to a special hospital, 
if more frequent use could be made of the power under Section 72 of the Act 
to transfer such people from prison to a special hospital if the need arose for at 
least part of their period in custody. 

Further Action 

185. More generally it seems clear to us that there is a need for the urgent 
provision of additional secure accommodation for the humane containment of 
disturbed offenders. There is no agreement as to how much of that accommo- 
dation should be provided within the prison system and how much by the 
Ministry of Health. In addition there is a feeling among those charged with the 
care of such offenders that the present complex of judicial and administrative 
arrangements do not sufficiently permit of an effective and flexible system of 
transfers between institutions. We recommend that as a matter of urgency 
an independent committee should be set up to study the problems to which we 
have drav^n attention, to review the experience gained since the coming into 
force of Part V of the Mental Health Act, and to make recommendations 
about any changes in administrative practice or in legal provisions that are now 
needed. Finally, we would repeat that whatever changes and adjustments may 
be made in the treatment of this small group of disturbed offenders, the medical 
and psychiatric element in the prison service must be given added and not 
lesser importance. 
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SECTION XVI 



RESEAIICH 

186. We stressed in Section XI the need for the community to be aware of 
the work being done in a maximum security prison. But it is not enough for 
that work to be known. It should be the subject of a continuing programme of 
research carried out partly by the staff of the prison, partly by members of fte 
Home Office Research Unit, and partly by quahfied people from universities. 
There is in this country still too little research in the field of criminology as a 
whole. Even so, up to now, the study of the work of penal estabhshments, 
and particularly of closed prisons, has been given only a very secondary place 
in such research. This balance should be redressed. In almost every section 
of our report we have had to base our recommendations on observation, 
comparison, and intelligent analysis, rather than on the results of scientific 
study. As we have indicated in Section XIII, practically nothing is known 
about the vital subject of the lasting effects on human personality of long-term 
imprisonment, yet pronouncements on the subject continue to be made, and 
very long prison sentences continue to be imposed. 

187. It is not our job to provide a comprehensive list of possible subjects for 
research; we merely give a few examples of other fields in which ^eater know- 
ledge, or at least less total ignorance, would be of practical value in the admin- 
istration of the penal system. In classification it would be very useful to discover 
which clinical classifications of offenders can be reliably used, and what cor- 
relations there are between such classifications and the prisoner’s subsequent 
history. This involves the need, very desirable on other grounds also, for much 
greater care and consistency in the recording of information about the person- 
ality of the prisoner, and his treatment in prison. An absolutely crucial area 
in which only adequate research can produce firm evidence is the effect of a 
given type of regime on a given type of prisoner. Adequate research into this 
subject is Hkely to involve introducing some degree of control into the allocation 
of prisoners. We see all the ethical and administrative difficulties in what is 
called “random allocation”. Nevertheless we think it should be possible to 
arrange allocations so that certain factors, e.g. type of offence, were kept constant 
and other factors, e.g. the regime of the prison, were varied. Our present system 
of allocation may in practice be no less a random one, and yet without analysis 
of the comparative results of different regimes the advocates of one or the other 
can never be shown conclusively to be correct. A further field of research, 
which could well be the responsibility of a psychologist on the staff of the prison, 
would provide an account of the effect on the general regime of the prison, 
and on both staff and prisoners, of changes in routine, or in tours of duty, 
so that administrative changes were made the basis of continuous observation. 

Involvement of Prisoners and Staff in Research 

188. We could easily add a list of otlier subjects for posable research, but 
since we know that a comprehensive plan of research requires far more time 
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and study than we have been able to give to it, our main concern is to emphasise 
the importance of such a plan being drawn up, and the necessary human and 
financial resources made available for its implementation. But we would 
emphasise two further points. First, it is too easy to talk about research 
“on” prisoners without realising the great value of research “with” prisoners. 
As a very simple example, the community of the prison could be used to test 
physiological behaviour, such as results of fatigue on the performance of given 
tasks. More important, we think the Prison Department should consider 
carefully possible ways of involving prisoners, who are very often self-centred, 
in research into some of the causes of their own anti-social behaviour. If 
men have to be kept in custody for very long periods the opportunity should 
be taken of learning a good deal more about them than is done at present. 

189. Finally, we think that experience, particularly in the mental hospitals, 
shows that where research work is fuUy and carefully explained to the staff, 
so that any initial hostility is broken down, and the staff are fully aware of what 
is being done and why, the empirical and open minded approach that research 
brings to the complicated problems of an institution can have a valuable effect 
both upon the attitudes of the, people in the institution, and upon the general 
nature of its regime. It helps to alter an establishment from a mere place of 
custody to a developing and changing community, from a human warehouse 
towards a human laboratory. 
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SECTION XVII 



STAFF 

190. It hardly needs saying that the most important person in any prison 
is the governor. But we are quite certain that a satisfactory regime cannot be 
established and maintained unless the governor has a clear picture of the 
principles of the regime, and knows how, with the co-operation of his staff, 
an attempt is to be made to put those principles into practice. It would be 
possible, though hardly profitable, to set down a list of the qualities that the 
ideal governor would possess. It would be a long list, and one containing 
qualities not always, or indeed often, found together. The governor is the 
manager of a complex institution working within a legal framework of rules 
and regulations; he is responsible, as is any other manager, for the activities and 
welfare of his staff: he is responsible also for the control and the treatment of the 
prisoners in his charge. Perhaps it is enough to say that the expectation would 
be that such a man have had a variety of experience in the pnson service before 
being appointed as governor of a long-term maximum security prison, and we 
would expect him to have shown the practical concern for, and underetanding of, 
a variety of human beings, which is far removed from sentimentality. 

191 Under the governor, the quality of the regime of any establishment 
depends on its staff, on their loyalty, character, personal integrity and the quality 
of their training. We have, therefore, given a good deal of thought to the role 
and organisation of the staff, especially the uniformed staff. We are not directly 
concerned with their pay and conditions of service, but these must be sufficiently 
attractive to enable the service to recruit and to retain men of the quality that 
is required. We are sure this will be borne in mind in the current four yearly 
review of pay and conditions now being undertaken in accordance 
terms of the Wynne-Party report and we hope the references we have made m 
tHs report to the tasks of the staff of a maximum security prison will be brought 
to the attention of those concerned in this review. 



Uniformed Staff 

192. The uniformed staff of a maximum security prison with the type of regime 
we envisage will have a number of different roles to play. Some officers, 
including those on supervision duties in the towers, will have a security role. 
Some officers inside the prison, for example those engaged m routine checks 
and searches, will be concerned with supervision and control Others will be 
more directly involved in the treatment of prisoners, not only by such methods 
as group conselling, but also in everyday contact and conversation. We have 
naturally considered whether members of a single umformed service can be 
expected to play these different roles, and whether it would not be better to 
make a formal distinction between custodial staff and treatment sttf. The 
majority of out witnesses came out clearly against such a proposal. We agree 
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with them, and we endorse the view of both the Prison Department and the 
Prison OfBcers’ Association that the uniformed staff must remain one service, 
with a coherent set of objectives. 

193. We think, however, that a clearer distinction should be drawn in the 
everyday running of the prison between security duties and other duties. 
It should be made abundantly clear to officers engaged on perimeter control, 
and on some other duties, that their objective for the time being is the security 
of the prison. On the other hand, officers involved in the treatment of prisoners, 
while not absolved from all responsibiUty for or interest in security, should be 
able to engage in conversation with prisoners without the possible threat of 
criticism that they are neglecting security duties. Officers are entitled to receive 
the instruction and training appropriate to the role they have for the time 
being to perform. We consider that in principle all members of the uniformed 
staff should be required to perform any of these duties on a rotating basis, 
although it is silly deliberately to place square pegs in round holes, and the 
qualities of individual officers must be borne in mind when the duties for any 
particular period are being worked out. 

194. Given the nature of the population of a maximum security prison, 
and the security duties that must be performed, the prison officer’s job will on 
occasion be dangerous. It may more often be boring. The aim of the gov- 
ernor must be to make the job taken as a whole an interesting and worthwhile 
one. This can be done, for example, by placing as much responsibility on 
individual officers as possible, requiring them to involve themselves in the treat- 
ment of prisoners and make reports about them, and by ensuring that the in- 
dividual officer understands how his job fits into the general regime of the 
prison. 

Training 

195. We are aware that a good deal is already being done in the way of 
staff training, but we are sure that the amount and quality of training needs to 
be further increased. The more demanding the job of the prison officer, the 
better the training he needs. Staff ratios must be such as to allow officers to 
attend training courses in the prison during working hours, and to attend 
“refresher” courses organised within the prison service. There is also scope 
for more secondment for training to other services which deal with some of the 
same people as the prison service. Officers who have to deal with difficult 
and disturbed prisoners can be seconded for short periods of training in mental 
hospitals, and other officers can be seconded to the probation and after-care 
service. Prison officers should be able to attend university courses, such as 
the short courses now held in criminology, and more should have the opport- 
unity of seeing the work being done by their colleagues both in this country 
and abroad. We would hope that at the very least the staff of one of the 
maximum security prisons would know more than they do at present of the 
work of their colleagues in other such prisons. 

Off Duty 

196. In our view it is wrong for the community round the prison to be 
inward looking, and if possible prison officers and their families should have 
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the opportunity for a social life in a wider community than that of the prison. 
But the officers at maximum security prisons in the country may have to 
live some distance from the nearest community of any size. A social club 
with good recreation facilities is needed. We have already indicated that the 
regime of the prison should allow of prison officers, and if possible their 
families, making use of recreational facilities in the prison where these are not 
provided by the officers’ club. 

Other Staff 

197. A good deal of what we have said about the needs of the uniformed 
staff applies also to the men and women who make up the rest of the staff 
of the prison. They also need opportunities for training so as to keep their 
professional skill and knowledge up to date, and they need opportunities for 
contact with their colleagues in other institutions. (We use the words “men 
and women” deliberately since suitable quahfied women can and should work 
in the prison as psychologists, teachers and in other capacities. As with any 
other predominantly male institution, the presence of a few women on the 
staff can bring what one witness described as a civilising influence, and experi- 
ence shows beyond doubt that fears for their safety are greatly exaggerated.) 



Communications 

198. It is fundamental to all that we have been saying in earlier sections 
about the regime of the prison that the governor and all members of his staff 
shotdd work together as a team. A maximum security prison is a complex 
organisation containing staff of many disciplines. We have not had the 
opportunity to examine in any detail the relation between these disciphnes, 
or the general problems of the internal organisation of the pnson, but we 
endorse the comments made in paragraphs 225 and 226 of Lord Mountbatten s 
report, and hope progress will soon be made with the studies to which they 
refer ’ Without prejudice to any changes in organisation, it is imperahve that 
the governor should hold regular meetings with senior members of his stall, 
including both members of the uniformed staff, and also members of the other 
departments of the prison. There should be opportunity at these meetings 
to review the general working of the prison and to bring problems of particular 
departments together. This need for good communication is apparent in any 
large organisation. It is particularly important in a pnson because of the 
readiness with which prisoners can manipulate to their advantage any divisions 
among the non-uniformed staff or between members of this staff and their 
coUeaiues who wear uniform. There is also need to ensure good conimum- 
cations and good understanding between the prison and the Home Office 
To give one small example, we suggest that on suitable occasions whra the 
classification of a long-term sentence pnsoner is being reviewed, the officia 
of the Home Office, with whom, under Ministerial direction, the final respon- 
sibility should rest, should visit the prison and discuss the pnsoner with those 
who know him. 

199 We have been very impressed by the general quality of the staff of all 
grades which gave evidence to us in the course of our inquiry and we are sure 
ffiat if they are given adequate resources and support they will be able to meet 
the new challenges now facing them. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



200. In this final section we summarise our main arguments and repeat 
our main conclusions. We have been concerned with only a small proportion 
of the prison population, although we have tried always to keep in mind the 
strain that the increased population and consequent gross overcrowding 
have placed on the prison system as a whole and on its staff. In the small but 
vital section with which we are concerned the prison system is facing new chal- 
lenges. Since 1961 an average of about ten prisoners a year have received 
determinate sentences that involve their being continuously in custody for 
at least nine years, and inafewcasesforas much as twenty years (paragraph 1 5) . 
There are now prisoners serving life sentences who would previously have been 
executed. Some life sentence prisoners will be in prison for substantially 
longer than has been customary since the war, and a few may have to be se- 
curely contained for something approaching the term of their natural life 
(paragraph 16). Some long-term prisoners who need maximum security are 
now contained in three small maximum security units from which there have 
been no escapes. The containment of prisoners in such small confined units 
can be no more than a temporary and most undesirable expedient (paragraphs 



201. A considerable proportion of those now serving long determinate 
sentences, and a smaller proportion of those serving life sentences, are violent 
anti-social recidivist criminals (paragraphs 21-23). Some of these people can 
be as difficult to control inside prison as they are dangerous outside it, and the 
community must recognise the onerous task placed on the staff of the prisons 
in which such prisoners are contained. In addition the increase in organised 
violent crime means that some criminal gangs may be able to command con- 
siderable resources that could be used to assist a member of the gang to escape 
from custody (paragraph 56). 

202. It is not surprising that prisoners serving very long sentences should 
attempt to escape but that is no reason for allowing them to succeed. Stat- 
istics show that in the past few years prisoners serving very long determinate 
sentences have been more likely to escape than prisoners serving life sentences 
or those serving shorter sentences (paragraph 44). Our conclusion, from all 
the evidence we have received in this country and abroad, is that 

(i) there needs to be an increase in the co-efficient of security in our 
closed prisons, especially those in which long-term prisoners are 
contained (paragraphs 44-46). 

This need not, and must not, be obtained by a reversal of the trend towards a 
more hberal and constructive regime inside our long-term prisons, stiU less 
by a partial or complete return to the restricted and solitary hfe for the prisoner 
tor which our nineteenth century prisons were designed. Our conclusions are 
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(ii) given an adequate, wdl4ed, alert and well-trained staff, the nec- 
essary general increase in security can be obtained by a very con- 
siderable strengthening of perimeter security, 

and also that 

(iii) within such perimeter security, and v/ith adequate staff and buildings, 
it becomes possible to continue and develop a liberal regime for the 
humane and constructive treatment of long-term prisoners (para- 
graph 48). 

Without the necessary general increase ir security the prison service will not 
in our view be able to make steady progress in the treatment of long-term 
prisoners, and will continue to be liable to crises of confidence, and the 
oscillations of public feeling, that have confused and disheartened staff in 
recent years. 



Principles of a Prison Regime 

203. A man does not change his whole being and personality simply because 
he has been sentenced to a long-term of imprisonment. If he was impulsive, 
selfish and anti-social when at liberty, he is likely to display these qualities in 
the prison community. But equally he does not cease to be the father of his 
cliildren. Nor, above all, does he cease to be a human being. If our society 
is concerned, as it is, and as it must be, with the worth of all individual men and 
women, and if it believes that in the last resort what men have in common is 
more important than their differences, then it cannot treat as less than human 
those men it finds it necessary to send to prison. This means that the commuiiity 
must provide for the prison service the necessary resources to enable men to 
be contained for long periods in conditions that combine security with huma- 
nity. It means that they must recognise that the prison service is doing a 
difficult task on behalf of the whole community. It means also that 

(iv) the regime of a prison must aim to meet the needs of human beings 
in custody (paragraphs 70 and 82). 

204. That is why in making recommendations about the organisation of a 
long-term prison, and about the daily and yearly routine of prisoners, we have 
tried always to bear in mind the need to preserve a prisoner’s self-respect, 
to enable liim to make choices in liis day to day existence, and to give him access 
to a variety of mental and sensory stimuli that will help to combat the dead- 
ening effect of a long period of institutional life and the sameness of the en- 
vironment (paragraphs 70-73 and 152). Prisoners should be encouraged to 
earn, rather than be given, improvements in their daily conditions of existence 
(paragraphs 74-76). 



The Prison and the Community 

205. “No man is an Island entire of itself”, however much a few prisoners 
try to attain that unhappy state. Nor should a prison be totally cut off from 
the community. We have said something in Section XI of our report about 
the importance of trying to maintain links between a prisoner and the outside 
world. Equally the prison staff must be in touch with the community. The 
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community must be concerned about what goes on in the prison, and about the 
work of the staff, and the prison authorities both locally and centrally must be 
willing to provide the necessary information. Even a maximum security 
prison should not be a secret place knowm to the outside world only if something 
goes wrong in it. Another very important link with the outside world is that 
the community, and thus the taxpayer, should share with the prisoners the benefit 
of the goods that can and should be produced in the prison workshops. This, 
as we have indicated in Section IX of our report, is a field in which our prison 
system has fallen beliind those of other countries. 



The Return of the Prisoner to the Community 

206. We believe that even if human beings remained permanently in prison 
it would be right for the governor and the staff of the prison to endeavour to 
create a liberal and constructive regime. But if the most important fact about 
a prisoner is that he is a human being, the other vital fact is that, except in a 
very very small number of cases, he is a human being who will be released and 
return to the community. The prison will have done part of its job for the 
community' if the prisoner has been securely contained in humane conditions 
during his sentence, and has lost none of his mental or physical alertness in 
prison except the loss that comes to us all with the passing of the years. But 
the staff of the prisons attempt, and the community expects them to attempt, 
to do more than this, and the community is sometimes unthinkingly critical 
when they fail. What the governor and his staff must attempt to do is to change 
the attitudes of the prisoner, especially the recidivist prisoner, so that he can 
return to the community without returning to violence and to crime and then 
again returning to prison. 



i 



207. It seems to us that new developments in the understanding of human 
behaviour through such studies as sociology and psychiatry have provided 
knowledge and insights that make more possible the provision of a humane 
and liberal regime inside a prison. It is not altogether a coincidence that 
new knowledge has been attained during the last fifty years when there 
have been very' great changes and improvements of the prison regimes of 
this country so far as the first part of the task of the prison (that of humane 
containment) is concerned. Unfortunately, new studies have not yet provided 
more than a few possible clues to the ways in which the regime of a prison 
can alter for the better the attitudes and personalities of prisoners or affect 
the likelihood of prisoners again committing crimes on release. (We are not, 
of course, speaking here of the minority of very abnormal offenders whose 
condition may he susceptible to medical or intensive psychiatric treat- 
ment.) For the bulk of the long-term prison population the most likely agency 
of change is the influence and attitude of the governor and staff of the prison 
(paragraph SO) but the very existence witliin a prison of a wide variety of op- 
portunities and activities of the type we have tried to indicate in our report 
increases the chances that any particular prisoner will find something, or more 
likely somebody', to whom he can make a lasting response (paragraph 81). 



Recommendations on Future Strategy 

208. So far in this concluding section we have set out some of the arguments 
of our report wliich we believe to have general validity. Our particular task 
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has been to apply these general arguments to the regime of a prison for those 
long-term prisoners who need to be contained in conditions of maximum 
security. Since no prison regime can exist in abstraction from its environ- 
ment, from the staff, and from the buildings of the prison, we have had to 
form a view on the future strategy of the prison system in dealing with such 
prisoners. For the reasons given in Section III the concepts of “maximum 
security prisoner” and “dangerous prisoners” are difficult and shifting ones. 
Nevertheless, we are in no doubt that 

(v) there are prisoners who for the protection of the public need, and 
can be recognised as needing, the very highest degree of security 
that a prison system can provide (paragraph 31). 

Some of these prisoners, though by no means all of them, will be men who 
are so violent, or whose influence is so disruptive in the prison community, 
that their presence in a larger recidivist prison is likely to jeopardise the dev- 
elopment of a liberal and constructive regime in the prison. Others may make 
persistent attempts to escape. 

209. It would be possible to concentrate the most difficult and dangerous 
prisoners in one small maximum security prison. The alternative is to disperse 
such prisoners among three or four secure long-term recidivist prisons where the 
majority would be absorbed into the general population of those prisons, 
although a minority would from time to time have to be transferred to small 
segregation units. We have examined these alternatives of concentration and 
dispersal very carefully, since the choice is by no means an easy one, and set 
out the arguments in Section IV. Our conclusions are 

(vi) there are grave disadvantages for both prisoners and staff in the 
proposal to concentrate the most difficult and dangerous prisoners 
in one small expensive maximum security prison (paragraphs 34-36): 
these disadvantages would be greatly increased if that prison were 
of the design now contemplated (paragraphs 65-67) ; 

(vii) we do not believe the solution of concentration meets the long- 
term needs of the prison service, including the need to raise the 
co-efficient of security of long-term prisons and integrate the 
custodial and other functions of that service (paragraphs 37-38 and 
46); 

(viii) the problem of the satisfactory containment of a small number of 
violent and disruptive prisoners can best be met by the establish- 
ment of small segregation units within larger prisons (paragraph 
42 and Section XIV); concentration would be likely to increase the 
number of such prisoners over the system as a whole (paragraph 41). 

210. There needs to be a range of secure prisons in tliis country to meet 
the new challenges described in the early sections of our report. We have 
considered the security measures needed in a long-term prison which might 
contain a proportion of the most difficult and dangerous prisoners. We 
describe these measures, and deal with tlieir effect on the regime of the prison, 
in Section V. Our conclusions include the following 

(ix) adequate perimeter security, and confidence of the prison staff 
in it, are a necessary concomitant of the development of a liberal 
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(x) present security plans should be supplemented by the use of ob- 
servation towers (paragraph 53); 

(xi) the Home Office Scientific Advisory Group should consider how 
research into the development of non-lethal weapons can be 
advanced (paragraph 59); 

(xii) bearing in mind both the nature of the regime desirable within 
the prison, and the risk of outside help for escape, it is an essential 
though regrettable part of the security measures that officers on 
observation duty in the towers should be armed (paragraphs 59-61);* 

(xiii) since arms would not be carried or stored in the prison the regime 
of the prison would not be adversely affected by this proposal 
(paragraph 60 ).* 

The Organisation of the Prison 

211. On the basis that the general arguments set out above will be accepted, 
we have the following recommendations to make about the organisation of a 
prison for 400 long-term recidivist prisoners, and the arrangements for a 
prisoner’s treatment 

(xiv) a prisoner should first spend two or three weeks in an induction 
unit (paragraph 84); 

(xv) thereafter responsibility for regular assessment of a prisoner’s 
needs and progress should rest with a treatment committee in each 
wing (paragraph 86); 

(xvi) there should be no automatic pattern of moves from one wing to 
another, but the committee should be able to recommend moves 
to another wing or another prison (paragraph 86) ; 

(xvii) the last months of sentence should not be spent in a maximum 
security prison (paragraph 174); 

212. The establishment of a satisfactory regime depends above all on the 
quality of the governor and his staff, but it also depends on certain physical 
facilities in the prison, for example 

(xviii) a prisoner should have a cell to himself in which he can keep 
certain personal possessions (paragraph 90); in a new prison there 
should be lavatories in the cell (paragraph 94) ; 

(xix) there should be ample showers in the prison and an improvement 
must be made in prison clothing (paragraphs 95-97); 

(XX) meals should be served in a dining room, and eaten at small tables 
(paragraphs 98-99); there should be some choice of food; 

(xxi) there must be a degree of freedom of movement witliin the secure 
perimeter (paragraph 73) and enough rooms in the prison for a 
variety of out of work activities (paragraph 101). 

* See note of reservation by Dr, Scott. 
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Work 



213. There is an urgent need to improve work in prison (paragraphs 
] 03-105). So far as a long-term prison for 400 prisoners is concerned our 
recommendations are 

(xxii) only the minimum number of prisoners should be employed on 
domestic duties (paragraph 106); 

(xxiii) there should be two industries in the prison employing the majority 
of the prisoners on well organised semi-skilled industrial work 
(paragraph 108); 

(xxiv) there shotild be an industrial atmosphere in the workshops, the 
efficiency of which must be judged by commercial criteria (paragraph 
109); 

(xxv) special training and employment should be available for a small 
minority of intelligent prisoners (paragraph 112). 

Education 

214. Educational activities of all types help to meet the needs of human 
beings in custody (paragraph 114) and the regime of the prison and its physical 
facilities must allow adequate opportunities for them (paragraph 119). We 
draw particular attention to the following points 

(xxvi) the importance of activities that encourage creativity (paragraph 116) 
and the importance of regular checking of a prisoner’s progress 
with a course of activity (paragraph 117); 

(xxvii) outside teachers must be regarded as part of the team responsible 
for a prisoner’s progress (paragraph 118); 

(xxviii) physical education has a special contribution to make (paragraphs 
120 - 121 ). 



Contacts with the Outside World 

215. We referred to the importance of these contacts in paragraph 205. 
Our particular recommendations relate to visits 

(xxix) more financial and other help should be available to wives wishing 
to visit their husbands in prison (paragraph 129); 

(xxx) visitors should be encouraged to use an appointments system 
(paragraph 131) and should be able to meet members of the prison 
staff (paragraph 133); 

(xxxi) visits should take place in civilised surrouuduigs in the sight but 
not normally the hearing of prison officers (paragraph 130); 

(xxxii) there should be a list of authorised visitors for each prisoner and 
people with a criminal record should normally be excluded from it 
(paragraph 134). 

We set out in Section XVI some of the arguments relating to conjugal visits. 
We do not at present recommend that such visits should be part of the regime 
of the prison we have in mind, but, 
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(xxxiii) we favour a general extension of arrangements for home leave 
where security considerations allow (paragraph 140); and 
(xxxiv) we recommend an experiment with arrangements whereby selected 
prisoners in selected prisons could meet their wives in accomm- 
odation near to but not part of the prison (paragraph 145). 



Prisoners Serving Very Long Sentences 

216. We conclude from the material reviewed in Section XIII that very 
little is known about the effect of very long sentences and we feel that 

(xxxv) there must be more research into the existence and nature of what 
is referred to as deterioration (paragraphs 150-153); 

Our other specific recommendations are 

(xxxvi) there should be a readiness to transfer prisoners in the course of a 
very long sentence (paragraph 154) and experiments should be 
started with a scheme to give such prisoners a change of regime 
once a year (paragraph 155); 

(xxxvii) it may become necessary to set aside one wing of a prison for life 
sentence prisoners who have spent several years in custody and 
for whom there is no prospect of early release (paragraph 158). 



Control 

217. The maintenance of control over a group of prisoners depends partly 
•on the quality, training and understanding of the staff and partly on the ex- 
istence of rules and sanctions that can be imposed for breaches of the imles 
(paragraphs 159-161). We recommend that 

(xxxviii) the normal disciplinary procedures of the prison system should be 
applied, but the governor should also have the administrative 
power to allocate a prisoner to the segregation unit (paragraph 164); 
(xxxix) this allocation should require confirmation, and there must be 
regular reviews of all men in the unit (paragraph 167). 

The limited use of a segregation unit is a necessary corollary to the existence 
of a varied and liberal regime in the main prison. 

Staff 

218. We repeat that the quality of a prison regime depends on the quality 
of the governor and his staff. Our particular recommendations include the 
following 

(.xl) there should not be a division between “custodial” staff and 
“treatment” staff, but the role a uniformed officer is required to 
perform at any given time needs to be defined (paragraphs 192-193) ; 
(xli) there must be accepted methods of consultation between the 
governor and all his senior colleagues (paragraph 198); 

(xlii) improvements must be made in staff training with more oppor- 
tunities for secondment (paragraph 195). 
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other Recommendations 

219. We refer in Section XV to some of the problems now found in the 
treatment of psychopaths, to their effect on the regime of the prison and to the 
shortage of secure accommodation for disturbed offenders. 

We recommend 

(xliii) that an independent committee should be set up to make an urgent 
study of these problems, of the relationship between the prison 
system and the special hospitals and the operation of Part V of the 
Mental Health Act, 1959, (paragraph 185). 

Finally we recommend for the reasons given in Section XVI that 

(xliv) there must be a continuing programme of research into the regime 
of the prison and its effects; 

and that 

(xlv) there must be a great improvement in the quality of the records 
kept about individual offenders (paragraph 187). 



Leon Radzinowicz {Chairman). 
Leo Abse 
Robert Exon 
Peter Scott* 



L. Snowden {Secretary). 
\6th January, 1968. 



* Subject to following note of reservation. 
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RESERVATION BY DR. PETER SCOTT 



1 . I find myself unable to agree with the other members of the sub-committee 
regarding the introduction of firearms (conclusions (xii) and (xiii)). Guns are 
instruments of violence. Violence, especially if directed against unstable, 
aggressive people may elicit more violence. Guns are the easiest and cheapest 
means of controlling people and for these reasons are likely to be chosen for 
expedient, short-term and economical reasons. But once introduced it may 
be difficult to evaluate them and to prevent their spread. Earl Mountbatten 
after careful consideration recommended against them. One of the three very 
senior police officials who gave evidence to us was strongly against the use of 
guns in prison defence. There is reason to believe that some prison governors 
would be opposed to the proposal. Escapes have occurred despite guns and 
towers, and prisoners have been known to be killed in attempting to escape, 
which represents the ultimate and irrevocable failure of security. 

2. Evidence of the effectiveness of carbines in controlling prison rioters, 
before the era of organized criminal assistance from outside, is no longer 
relevant. Evidence from other countries in which there is a much more general 
use of firearrns (both by criminals and law-enforcement agencies) and where 
orgamzed assistance from outside is not known, cannot be relied upon very 



J. The use of guns may affect the public image of prisons, prison staff and 
prisoners, and may thus influence the re-employment of discharged prisoners 
and the recruitment of staff (possibly repelling the best and attracting others). 
Our evidence shows that, where guns are used, special procedures are laid down 
to hide the identity of the guard who might have fired a fatal shot, so that the 
stigma and danger of that situation are a real cause for concern. It is dangerous 
to assume that with guards in towers the remaining staff could relax- guns 
would not deter escape by subterfuge, and constant vigilance will always be 
required. With modern weapons positioned at an elevated angle, it would not 
be realistic or fair to instruct guards to shoot to disable rather than to kill 
Ihe prison officer with the gun may be the first target in a rescue attempt. A 
role as armed guards may detract from their increasingly therapeutic function 
and may he repugnant to many officers. Before requiring them to use guns 
the Me%s of their Association should he ascertained. 

crimnals to use guns it may not be logical for society to 
control them with guns. TRere may be a risk of an arms race between authority 
crmunals, and the tradition of not using arms which, we were told some 
organized criminals adopt, may be lost. ^ 

finH- “(itoral repugnance against killing is much increased by the firm 
finding that some prisoners are known to be mentally handicapped in one or 
r tliat the occasional prisoner may challenge 

the guns in a suicidal manner, is the certainty that nearly all prisoners, even in 
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category ‘A’, will ultimately be released; their subsequent dangerousness 
(quite apart from their welfare) may depend considerably on how they have 
been handled. Prison staffs are accepting this new therapeutic responsibility. 
Ageing of prisoners does not necessarily prevent further violence. Thus our 
evidence included the case of a man, released after serving 24 years in a maxi- 
mum security prison, guarded by towers and guns, who within days was shot in 
an attempted armed “breaking” offence. The best way of protecting the public 
is not always perfectly obvious. 

6. Our evidence shows a general agreement that only a small proportion of 
the 3,000 long-term prisoners are those whose escape would by highly dangerous 
to the public, the police or to the security of the State; in 1966 the figure was 
80; in the Mountbatten recommendations it was 120; when we came to study 
the matter it was 138 — in any case quite a small number. Amongst this small 
number is a sub-group of frankly psychiatric cases; overlapping but not 
identical with this group are the sex offenders. No one would want to rescue 
these. Equally dangerous cases are kept in Broadmoor and other special 
hospitals without the use of guns. Apart from the 6 spies we are left with the 
so-called professional criminals. The evidence shows that in general this group 
is uneducated and unskilled and as disorganized in their personal and social lives 
as is the common small-scale criminal, yet capable of extremes of ruthless, 
impulsive violence. Only a very few of them (for instance the great train 
robbers) have belonged to criminal groups which would have the resources and 
capacity to organize a determined rescue (rather than crude endeavours such as 
the throwing of ropes and passing contraband) and none has in fact been 
acliieved since security has been improved. It is this tiny group within a group, 
and the spies, which have brought us to the point of using guns. 

7. There are two further points. It is possible that the risk of rescue attempts 
diminishes with the passage of time, as the prisoner loses his value to his 
criminal colleagues, and as funds drain away; this needs further enquiry but 
should be held in mind. Further, in general (but with recognizable exceptions) 
the better organized the criminal group, the less likely wiU they, and their 
prisoner colleague, be to commit wanton violence, i.e., these well organized 
criminals are unlikely to he primarily killers, though we may make them so if 
we oppose them with guns, for they are notoriously unable to resist a challenge 
to their powerfulness. 

8. In my opinion the prisons have been highly successful in protecting the 
pubUc from the most dangerous prisoners, from the rapists, assaulters of 
cliildren and from the disorganized violent young men who, in tlie course of 
robbery, throw acid, use fire-arms and viciously assault innocent people, in 
fact from all criminals except the very few who receive well planned help from 
outside, and even these now appear to be secured since new precautions were 
taken. Though it is extremely important to prevent tins small group from 
escaping yet there is a limit in the extent to which we should go and in the 
‘price’ of security. To introduce guns, in my opinion, exceeds that price. 
Society should accept that it has made avoidable errors in the protection of its 
valuables, and should be wary of being pushed precipitately into an even greater 
error on that account. 

9. I think that guns may hang a millstone round the neck of British penology 
just when the prisons are moving towards a more therapeutic function and when 
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prison staff are changing their role. They would constitute a regression which 
furthermore would deter efforts to improve prison secunty in more satisfactory 
ways. 

10. Does the omission of guns affect the other recommendations of this 
report? I don’t think it does to any great extent. I believe the policy of 
distribution of top security prisoners into a number of specially defended 
prisons is better than ‘concentration’ and that the necessary security could be 
achieved without guns. This security should depend primarily on well trained 
staff; second, on elaborate and up to date perimeter defence (comprising 
double or additional wire fence and devices comparable to those detailed in the 
Mountbatten report, together with observation by television or manned towers) 
sufficient to prevent all ordinary escapes, delay very determined ones, and to 
indicate immediately the position of a breach or approach; third, to develop 
defence in depth especially in conjunction with the police; fourth, the organizing 
of a comprehensive and determined drive to develop new forms of non-lethal 
security. 

1 1. The question of time and cost arises. It should be possible to render the 
first one or two selected prisons effectively secure in less time and at much less 
expense than would be required to build a “fortress” on the Isle of Wight (at £3 
million). The erection of towers and the training of staff to use guns would be 
somewhat cheaper (in capital outlay) but probably would take as long to become 
effective. 

12. As soon as one secure prison was ready the population of existing special 
security units could be diminished. As experience accumulated and the above 
mentioned security plans were elaborated it should be possible cautiously to 
reduce the special security units until only one for emergency use remained. 

PETER SCOTT 
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APPENDIX A 



Part I — Visits in England 
In England the Sub-Committee visited — 

Albany Prison (Governor, Mr. A. Gould) 

Blundeston Prison (Governor, Mr. E. S. Towndrow) 

Durham Prison (Governor, Mr. G. F. Bride) 

Grendon Prison (Medical Superintendent, Dr. W. J. Gray, M.B., Ch.B.) 

Leicester Prison (Governor, Mr. N. Clay) 

Parkhurst Prison (Governor, Mr. A. C. Miller, M.B.E., T.D.) 

Broadmoor Special Hospital (Medical Superintendent, Dr. P. G. McGrath, M.B., 

Ch.B., Dip.Psych.) 

In the course of these visits the Sub-Committee took evidence from about 60 people 
including the Governors or Medical Superintendents of the establishments; 4 Deputy 
or Assistant Governors; 5 Medical Officers or Consultants; 5 Chaplains or Priests; 
3 Welfare Officers; a Principal Psychologist and a Tutor Organiser. The Sub- 
committee took evidence from 15 members of the uniformed staff of the establishments 
and from 19 inmates. Mr. T. R. Percy, O.B.E., the Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee to H.M. Prison, Durham, gave evidence to the Sub-Committee. 

The following of the witnesses seen by the Sub-Committee during the visits also 
gave written evidence on certain points 
Mr. N. Clay, Governor, H.M. Prison, Leicester. 

Mr. A. Cosker, Tutor Organiser, H.M. Prison, Durham. 

Mr. A. Gould, Governor, H.M. Prison, Albany. 

Dr. W. J. Gray, Medical Superintendent, H.M. Prison, Grendon. 

Mr. B. Marcus, H.A., Principal Psychologist, H.M. Prison, Grendon. 

Mr. D. L, Pelton, Assistant Governor, H.M. Prison, Durham. 

One prisoner. 

Part n — ^Visits Overseas 

In Denmark the Sub-Committee had discussions with Mr. L. Nielsen, Director 
General of Prisons and some of his colleagues and visited Herstedvester Special 
Institution (Medical Superintendent, Dr. G. Sturrup), and Vridsloselille Prison (Gover- 
nor, Mr. C. G. Gjiostrup). 

In Sweden the Committee had discussions with Mr. Torsten Erikson, Director 
General of the Prisons Board and some of his colleagues and visited Kumla Pnson 
(Governor, Mr. Olav Gatte) and one wing of Langholmen Prison. 

In the land of Baden Wurttemburg the Committee had discussions with Dr, Pauli 
(Director of Prisons) and some of his colleagues and visited Stuttgart-Stammheim 
Prisoh (Governor Mr. Frass). 

In France the Committee had discussion with senior ofBcials of the Penal Adrmnis- 
tration and visited the prison at Muret, near Toulouse, (Governor, Mr. Goujon) and 
the prison soon to be opened at Fleury-Merogis, near Paris. 

In the United States of America the Committee had discussions with Mr. Myrl E. 
Alexander (Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons) and some of his colleagues and 
visited the Federal prisons at Lewisburg (Warden, Mr. J. Parker), Terre Haute 
(Warden Mr P. G. Smith) and Marion (Warden, Mr. J- A. Mayden). In Pennsyl- 
vania the Committee visited the Eastern State Penitentiary (Warden, Mr. Joseph 
Brierley) and Graterford State Institution (Warden Mr. A, T. Rundle) and had a 
discussion with members of the Philadelphia Crime Commission and the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society. The Committee also visited the Somers State Institution, 
Hartford, Connecticut, (Warden, General Reincke). 
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We were supplied with written inaterial about the prisons we visited both in Europe 
and in the United States of America and several of our witnesses supplied further 
written evidence on specific points. 



Part in — Other Witnesses 

The following gave oral evidence and also submitted written evidence, cither 
generally or on specific points: 

Dr. I. A. Angus, M.B., Ch.B., Principal Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, Manchester 
Mr. R. Brown, Principal Psychologist, H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 

Mr. F. G. Castell, General Secretary, Prison Officers’ Association. 

Mr. S. G. Clarke, Assistant Director, Prison Department. 

Mr. E. S. Darling, B.A., Principal Psychologist, H.M. Prison, Albany. 

Dr. J. Denham, M.D., D.P.M., Medical Director, St. Clement’s Hospital. 

Mr. G. Emerson, Assistant Secretary, Prison Department. 

Dr. P. L. G. Gallwey, M.B., B.S., D.P.M., Medical Officer, H.M. Prison Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 

Mr. C M. K. Ives, Tutor Organiser, H.M. Prison, Dartmoor. 

Mr. H. Kenyon, Director of Prisons, Prison Department. 

Mr. Hugh Klare, C.B.E., Secretary, Howard League for Penal Reform 
Dr. I. G. W. Pickering, V.R.D., M.D., M.R.C.P., Director of Prison Medical 
Services. 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., cx-Principal Medical 

Omcer, Prison Medical Services. 

Mr. A. Straker, M.A., Chief Psychologist, Prison Department. 

Mn R. D. S. Sw^ann, M.A., A.M.I.Mech.E., Chief Production Engineer, Prison 
Department. 

Mr. R S T^lor, M.A.. Principal Psychologist, H.M. Prison, Wakefield, 

Mr. Merfyn Turner. 

\/r' p' Pw'’ ’ Consultant Forensic Psychiatrist. 

Mr. P. J. Woodfield, C.E.E., Assistant Under Secretary of State, Prison Department, 

The following gave oral evidence: 

Mr. A. Bainton, Assistant Director, Prison Department. 

o' F-R-I-B-A., Deputy Chief Architect, Home Office. 

Mr p ?■ ™'^®“Stant Under Secretary of State, Prison Department. 

Offee*^' C.B., Deputy Under Secretary of State, Home 

Mr. R. S. Llewellyn, Governor, H.M. Prison, Winchester. 

’’ Inspector General of Prisons. 

ioUonTcLo^of EconoSi" Criminology, 

Mr Deputy Governor. H.M. Prison, Wormwood Scrubs 

^Works.^ Senior Architect, Ministiy of Public Buildings and 

The following supplied written evidence either generally or on certain points: 

Mr R Governor, H.M. Prison, Kirkham. 

I J . 

Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, Wakefieki C-R.C.P., D.P.M., Principal 

Two prisoners. 

pouf fr?rthi“ SablSTf R- Metro- 

Commander F. R. Pollard S B E Detect^^hfif Liverpool and Deputy 

and Detective Suoerintend’pnT M w Chief Supenntendent T. M. J. Butler 

evidence to the Committee. ' ' ' I'’® Metropolitan Police gave 
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Lengths of Sentences 



APPENDIX C 



Report on a Study of the Prison and Home Office 
Records of 138 Category A Prisoners 

Paragraph 7 of the Report refers to the study made by Dr. West and two of his 
colleagues of the records of 138 Category A prisoners, and paragraph 20 explains 
how the list of 1 38 names was drawn up. Because of the Committee s wish for a speedy 
report it was not possible for those who examined the records to visit the prisons m 
which the 138 prisoners were held and to interview them or the staff m charge of them. 
Reliance had to be placed on the very uneven information in the pnson record of each 
prisoner (which did not normally include any case papers held in the prison hospital) 
and on such Home Office fUes as could be obtained in the time available. 

The first part of this Appendix gives certain factual information. The second part 
reproduces part of Dr. West’s summary of his findings. 



Offences 

The following table gives the main charge of which the prisoner was found guilty 
on the occasion of his most recent conviction. In twenty cases the conviction was for 
an offence committed while the prisoner was unlawfully at large, and may not therefore 
represent the most serious offence for which he was serving a sentence: 



Murder or manslaughter 


47 


Robbery with violence 


42 


Other offences of violence 

(grievous bodily harm, wounding, attempted murder) ... 


22 


Heterosexual assaults 




Homosexual assaults 


2 


♦Breaking in 


7 


Official Secrets Act 


6 


Receiving ... 


2 


Possession of &earms 




Arson 


1 


Attempted escape 


1 



138 



• All these 7 men were persistent criminals and 3 had been previously convicted of serious 
violence and 2 had escaped from previous imprisonment. 

Of the 120 men about whom the information was available 82, that is 68 %, committed 
some of the offences for which they were currently convicted in the company of one or 
more (usually more) accomplices. Property was involved in the current conviction, 
and an approximate viue was recorded, in the case of 63 men. In only 6 cases was 
the value less than £50. In 40 cases it was £1,000 or more, considerably greater than 
the average prisoner’s loot. 



Length of Sentence 

The following table shows the total length of the sentences currently being served. 
It should be noted that this table, unlike the chart in Appendix B, allows for the 
cumulative effect where a prisoner receives a further sentence when he is already in 
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custody after conviction for one offence and is then “produced” from prison to stand 
trial for other offences: 



Number of Inmates 



4 years 


1 


5 


1 


6 


1 


8 


2 


10 


26 


10^ „ 


1 


111 .. 


1 


in .. 


1 


12 


14 


13 


2 


14 


8 


15 


12 


16 


2 


17 


4 


18 


3 


19 


1 


20 


2 


21 


1 


22 


1 


23 


1 


30 


5 


Life 


48 



Total 



Previous Record 

The average age on current conviction was only thirty years (with 46 % in the age 
range 25-34 inclusive), but the average number of previous convictions was 6.6 per 
man. One half of the men had 7 or more previous convictions, 40, that is 29 %, had 
10 or more previous convictions, and only 9 had no previous convictions. (Four of 
these 9 were prisoners convicted under the Official Secrets Act.) One half of the men 
had had mote than two previous imprisonments, and 33, that is just under a quarter, 
had had more than four previous imprisonments — ^not counting periods in Borstal 
training. Ninety men, 65 %, were first convicted as juveniles, and 59, that is 43 %, 
had been first sentenced to imprisonment before reaching the age of 21 years. Prior 
to their current conviction, 52 men, that is 38% had already received sentences of 
imprisonment totalling seven or more years. In most cases inspection of the criminal 
record gave an impression of increasing frequency of convictions (or more precisely 
decreasing periods at liberty) and increasing seriousness of offences. Nearly one half 
of the men had committed their last offence while unlawfully at large (20 cases) or 
within a year of their last release (40 cases). The majority of the men (89 out of the 
135 cases about whom this information was available) were considered to be criminally 
sophisticated, that is to say having associates among the criminal underworld (not 
counting political subversives). 

Ages 

The following table shows the age distribution of the 138 men firstly as it was on 
the (various) dates on which they were most recently convicted, and, second, as it will 
be on 1st January 1968 : 





Number in this 


age 


Number 


in this age 




group at the time 


of 


group on 


1st January 




conviction 




1968 




16-20 


16 






4 


21-25 


29 






22 


26-30 


29 






30 


31-35 


37 






32 


36-40 


16 






it) 


41-50 


9 






8 


5 land over 


2 






6 




138 






138 
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Summary of the Characteristics of the 138 Prisoners 

“The opinions expressed in this report must be regarded as tentative, for the im- 
nressions obtained of some of the prisoners would probably have been modified had 
it been possible to secure additional information or to conduct personal interviews. 

The bulk of the prisoners consisted of men who might justifiably be described as 
professional criminals, that is men thoroughly committed to a life of crime, who 
mixed freely among the criminal underworld. They were persistent recidivists, 
convicted of numerous offences of robbery, housebreaking etc. as well as of serious 
acts of personal violence, usually committed against the police or against the owners 
or protectors of property. In some cases the amount of property involved in their 
offmces was very considerable. Most of these men were under 35 years of age, but 
their criminal careers suggested increasing desperation and ruthlessness, with periods 
of liberty becoming shorter. A substantial proportion of these prisoners had com- 
mitted homicide or near homicide in the furtherance of robbery and similar crimes. 
Most of the men had committed crimes with the help of accomplices. Altogether, 
they gave the impression of a group of recidivists different from most recidivist 
prisoners only in their extreme degrees of persistence, ruthlessness and violence. Two 
good examples of the unrestrained quality of their violence are worth citing. One 
young man together with a companion, having severely beaten an elderly night watch- 
man because he sought to restrain them from attacking an alleged homosexual, set 
fire to some materials close by where they had left the old man lying senseless, with 
the result that he died from bums. Another man having quarrelled with a woman 
in a drinking club, drove his car at her and deliberately ran her over when she came out. 

Like most recidivists, those A Category men were generally uneducated and un- 
skilled, with poor work records, and histories of juvenile misconduct arising out of 
rejecting, disordered and deprived family backgrounds. Many of them were described 
as impulsive, aggressive and unstable in personality, and some had histories of frank 
psychiatric illnesses and hospitalisations. It was interesting to note that despite 
having been involved in ambitious and daring crimes, such as wage-snatches, jewel 
thefts and the like, most of these men were at least as unhappy and disorganized in 
their personal and social lives as is the commoner small-scale criminal.* 

There was some evidence that among this majority of violent thieves and robbers, 
the more persistent and professional criminals tended to be the most difficult to control 
from the point of view of escape attempts, disciplinary infractions, and violence 
against prison officers, and to be the ones most likely to be allocated to the special 
security units. 

The small group of six spies were quite unlike the majority of the prisoners, being 
more mature in both age and personality, better educated, and much more amenable 
to good order and discipline. 

Another distinctive group was made up of 20 homicidal and/or paedophile sex 
criminals. Many of these were extremely abnormal psychiatrleally, and some were 
not particularly criminal in other respects. - 

Apart from the sex criminals, the spies and the irrational murderers there were a 
few other individuals who had committed grave crimes, but did not quite fulfil the 
stereotype of the persistent, ruthless, “stop-at-nothing” professional criminaL 



* For some information about marital status and contact with relatives see paragraph 126. 
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APPENDIX D 



Escapes from Closed Prisons and Remand Centres 

Table 1 below gives the number of escapes of men and women prisoners from 
within closed prisons and remand centres in England and Wales in the penod 1962- 
1967. It should be noted that the figures do not include absconds from outside 
working parties, or prisoners who escape from escort while outside the prison. 



Table 1 





Escapers 


Population 


Escaping rate per year 
of risk per 100 inmates 


1962 


56 


22,800 


0.25 


1963 


71 


20,200 


0.35 


1964 


93 


20,200 


0.46 


1965 


79 


20,500 


0.38 


1966 


85 


22,400 


0.38 


1967 


21 (to 2nd December) 







Certain information about each escape is recorded for statistical purposes m a 
central record. An analysis was made of these brief records relating to 339* escapes 
over the period April 1962— July 1967. This analysis covered almost 90% of the 
escapes from closed prisons and remand centres in that period. 

Of the 339 prisoners who escaped 262 were serving a sentence of imprisonment. 
The others, apart from a few awaiting transfer to Borstal, were on remand. The 
following Table 2 shows the sentences being served by the 262 sentenced prisoners 
who escaped. 



Table 2 





No. 


% 


Less than 1 year 


21 


8 


I year to less than 2 years 


30 


11 


2 years to less than 3 years 


31 


11 


3 years to less than 4 years 


57 


22 


4 years to less than 5 years 


25 


10 


5 years to less than 6 years 


28 


11 


6 years to less than 10 years 


40 


15 


10 years to less than 15 years 


19 


7 


15 years to less than 20 years 


4 


2 


Over 20 years 


3 


1 


Life Imprisonment 


4 


2 


TOTAL 


... 262 


100 



♦ Sometimes more than one prisoner escapes at the same time. The number of mdividual 
escape incidents was 197. There were 15 prisoners who escaped twice from closed m- 
stitutions in the period covered by the study. They are counted separately on each oc- 
casion. 
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It will be seen that 123 of the prisoners were serving long sentences : that is sentences 
of fom yrars or over. The following Tables give certain information about these 123 
prisoners. 



Table 3 



Offences of Escapers 


No. 


% 


Larceny 

Breaking 

Robbery 

Violence against the person 

Sex offences 

Other 

No information on the records used 


8 

A1 

42 

12 

3 

5 

6 


40 

36 

10 

3 

4 


TOTAL ... 


123 


100 



Table 4 



Age of Escapers 

L.CSS than 21 

21-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

404- 

No information on the records used 

TOTAL 


No. 

10 

26 

28 

25 

13 
7 

14 

123 


% 

9 

24 

26 

23 

12 

6 

100 


Table 5 






How Long the Escapers had been in prison 




Interval after 


No. 




reception 


% 

1 


Up to 7 days 


1 


8-31 days 


1 




1-2 months 


5 


. . ' 4 


3-5 months 


11 


9 


6-11 months 


33 


■28 


1 year to less than 2 years ... 


35 


29 


2 years to less than 3 years 


16 


13 


3 years or more 


17 


15 


No information on the records used ... 


4 


— 








TOTAL ... 


123 


100 




— 
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Table 6 



How long the Escapers bad still to 


serve 




Interval to Earliest Date of release 


No. 


% 


Under 1 year ‘ 


6 


6 


i year to less than 2 


14 


14 


2 years to less than 3 


35 


35 


3 years to less than 4 


18 


18 


4 years to less than 5 


12 


12 


More than 5 years 


14 


14 


No information on the records used 


24 


— 


TOTAL ... 


123 


100 




— 





Table 7 





Time at Liberty of Escapers 




Length of Time 




No. 


% 


Less than a day 




45 


37 


1-7 days ... 




38 


31 


8-31 days ... 




13 


10 


1-2 months 




7 


6 


3-5 months 




5 


4 


6-11 months 




3 


2 


1 year or more 








Still at liberty 




7 


6 






TOTAL ... 123 


100 






— 





Finally, Table 8 shows how the 123 long sentence prisoners fared in comparison 
with the other prisoners who escaped from closed prisons in the same period. It will 
be seen that the proportion of long sentence prisoners who remained at large for 
more than a month was not very different from that of other groups. But those 
serving very long sentences of ten years and over were unlawfully at large for a notice- 
ably longer period than other escapers. 



Table 8 



Time at Liberty/Sentence Lengths 



Sentence Length 




(0 days) 


(1-30 days) 


(1 -1- months) 






Nos. 


% 


Nos. 


% 


Nos. 


% 


Pre-sentence 


67 


29 


43 


18 


26 


20 


29 


Under 4 years 


137 


35 


26 


78 


57 


24 


17 


4 years or over 


123 


45 


37 


51 


42 


27 


22 


Borstal 


10 


6 


60 


2 


20 


2 


20 


Unclassified 


2 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 




339 


115 


34 


150 


44 


74 


22 


10 years and over 


30 


6 


20 


14 


46 


10 


33 
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NOTE OF RESERVATION 



We wish to associate ourselves with the views expressed in Dr. Scott’s note of 
reservation concerning the introduction of firearms. 

KENNETH YOUNGER 
LOUIS BLOM-COOPER 
DELACOURT-SMITH 
R. E. MILLARD 
SEROTA 
GEORGE TWIST 
WOOTTON OF ABINGER 



Printed in England for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by 
McCorquodale & Co. Ltd., London 



Dd 138396 K40 3/68 McC. 
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